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PROGRESS IN CITY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
DURING THE PAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 


By Dr. GEORGE DRAYTON STRAYER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SIGNIFICANT progress in the administra- 
tion of city school systems during the past 
twenty-five years is due primarily to two 
causes: First, the application of the scien- 
tifie method to the problems of administra- 
tion, and, second, the professional training 
of school executives. 

There is no major phase of local school 
administration that has not been the sub- 
ject of scientific inquiry. An increasingly 
large proportion, especially of the younger 
men who are working in the field of city 
school administration, have been in at- 
tendance upon university courses designed 
to provide for them specialized professional 
training. Few men who had come into the 
superintendency through apprenti¢eship 
prior to the period under discussion had 
any notion of attacking their problems 
scientifically. Indeed, a relatively power- 
ful and able group of school executives 
were very hesitant to accept the findings 
of scientific inquiry when they ran counter 
to the beliefs or traditions which had char- 
acterized their practice. It is noteworthy 


1 Abstract of an address at the Conference on 
Public School Administration held at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in celebration of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the College of 
Education. 


that this earlier objection to the scientific 
solution of administrative problems has 
almost wholly disappeared. 

Along with the better training of super- 
intendents of schools has come a better or- 
ganization of the administrative and super- 
visory staff. In small as well as in the 
larger cities the distinction between the 
line and staff organization has been recog- 
nized. Those who are to serve as execu- 
tives with authority over the whole or some 
particular part of the school system 
assistant superintendents and _ principals, 
primarily—are acknowledged as belonging 
in the line organization. Those who serve 
the school system without having authority 
to administer any particular part of it, 
such as directors of research, of physical 
education and health service, of census and 
attendance and the general and special 
supervisory group, have been organized as 
members of a staff under the general lead- 
ership of the chief executive and at the 
service of all parts of the school system. 
This distinction has resulted in a higher 
degree of efficiency both for those whose 
function is primarily administrative and 
even more significantly for those who ren- 
der service as supervisors or as directors 


of special services. 








Along with the improvement in the or- 
the 


the school system has come a real develop- 


ganization of administrative 
ment in the organization of the local school 
system. The traditional elementary school 
and senior high school have been replaced 
by schools which seek to provide unique 
opportunities for boys and girls who vary 
greatly in their ability to acquire skill or 


knowledge, in their power to undertake 
precise thinking, in their capacity for 


growth in power of appreciation and in 
their ability to do creative work. Instead 
of the old-fashioned elementary school with 
a single course of study, we have provided 
schools in which individual instruction is 
given, others in which groups are organ- 
ized with respect to their general intelli- 
gence or special abilities, classes for those 
who are backward, delinquent, physically 
handicapped and the like. For that part 
of the school system which was once merely 
a repetition of the work done in the first 
six grades, we have established the junior 
high school with its broadening and find- 
ing courses, with its earlier beginnings of 
mathematics beyond arithmetic, foreign 
language, science and a variety of oppor- 
tunities in industrial and household arts. 
For the high school, which was available 
for only the top 10 per cent. in intelligence, 
we have provided the comprehensive high 
school with multiple curricula, enrolling 
more than 50 per cent. of all boys and girls 
of high-school age. We have added to the 
lower end of the school system the nursery 
school and kindergarten. At the upper 
end we have extended the program to in- 
clude the junior college. We have paral- 
leled the work of the high school with the 
continuation We 
are beginning to develop a program of 
adult education which may prove to be the 


and vocational schools. 


most significant of all changes of our school 
organization. 

The recognition of individual differences 
We have 


has been the key to progress. 
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sought diligently to adjust our schools t 
the needs and capacities of those who are 
registered in them. 

No one would hesitate to admit the d 
velopment that has taken place in the ad 
ministrator’s attack upon the problems of 
the curriculum during the years which ar 
recently past. City school Systems, smal] 
and large, have developed an organization 
for the study of the problems of cur 
Teachers, supervisors and super 
the 


specialists 


riculum. 


intendents under direction of well] 


equipped have moved our 
schools beyond the stage that they occupied 
when the text-book was the only guide pro 
vided for the More 


certainly courses of study are offering sug- 


teacher. and more 
gestions to teachers which will enable them 
to make significant adjustments to indi 
vidual needs. Our curricula are less tra 
ditional and more certainly related to the 
which the 
organized to The 

thusiasms and creative abilities of children 


social demands schools are 


meet. interests, en- 
are given a larger place in our modern 
courses of study. 

The 


operation with those responsible for the 


administrator has worked in ¢o- 
training of teachers in the development of 
a more significant personnel administra- 
tion. Teachers are selected to-day more 
certainly than was formerly the case for 
the particular service which they are to 
render. They are assigned and transferred 
by virtue of the special contribution which 
they make rather than because of the de- 
sire which they may have to move from 
one part of the school system to another. 
Salaries have in many cases been so ad- 
justed as to make it possible for men and 
women to work in that part of the school 
system in which they and their administra- 
tive officers feel that they can render the 
best service. The single salary schedule 
has contributed largely to an increase in 
the efficiency of many teachers. Indefinite 
tenure has been accepted in principle and 
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is operative to-day in many city school 
systems. Unfortunately, life tenure with 
little or no possibility of removal for in- 
efficiency has grown up alongside of indef- 
inite tenure which protects efficient teach- 
ers from the interference of politicians. 
School efficiency has been greatly increased 
by provision for the retirement of those 
who have rendered long and faithful ser- 
vice, by a system of pensions upon sound 
actuarial data and involving the principle 
of contribution by the state as well as by 
the beneficiary. 

The technique and practice of super- 
vision has been placed upon a sounder 
basis. In our most progressive city school 
systems those responsible for supervision 
are applying scientific methods to the 
diagnosis of the difficulties which teachers 
have as well as to the problems of pupil 
adjustment. Significant help, based not 
upon the opinion of a person of maturity 
but rather upon sound scientific inquiry, is 
made available for professionally trained 
teachers. Instead of the older attempt to 
uniformize the practice of teachers, there 
has developed the encouragement of experi- 
mentation and the willingness to permit 
those variations in practice which are 
necessarily associated with the differences 
existing among professional workers. 

We are approaching the day when we 
will know the degree to which we have suc- 
ceeded in enrolling in our schools all those 
amenable to the compulsory education law. 
The continuing census has been acknow!l- 
edged as the only sound basis for atten- 
danee service. We no longer rest satisfied 
with the bringing of the cases of unsatis- 
factory attendance to the attention of the 
courts. The visiting teacher has been ac- 
cepted as a necessary social worker who 
makes the adjustment between home and 
the school. 

Sound business administration has been 
developed within the period under con- 
sideration. Whether one turns to the field 
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of accounting, budgetary procedure, the 
financing of capital outlays, the detailed 
procedure connected with pay-roll, issuance 
of bonds, the purchase and distribution of 
supplies or the training of those responsi- 
ble for the maintenance and operation of 
the plant, the answer in every case is that 
progress during the past twenty-five years 
has placed this phase of the administration 
of schools on an equality with good prac- 
tice in private business. It is during the 
period of the past twenty-five years that 
standards for the planning of school build- 
ings have been developed. 

Quite as significantly during the same 
twenty-five years we have developed those 
techniques essential in planning a building 
program which will meet the needs of our 
growing city communities. In no phase 
of school administration or municipal ad- 
ministration in general has more certain 
progress been made than in the determina- 
tion of the size and location of school sites, 
the type, arrangement and detailed facili- 
ties necessary to house the developing 
educational program. In like manner, the 
care and upkeep of buildings, the mechani- 
eal equipment to be installed and the 
furniture and fixtures which will serve 
most adequately have been the subjects of 
careful inquiry. We have learned how to 
use the facilities which our modern school 
plants make available. No longer is the 
school a place where children are kept quiet 
in classrooms. Laboratories and _ shops, 
moving pictures and the radio, dramatics 
and music have been brought into their 
proper relationship to the more traditional 
school program. 

A part of the increase in efficiency in the 
administration has been due to an improve- 
ment in recording of the facts with which 
the administrator mu deal. There were 
few cities in the Uniud States twenty-five 
years ago that could furnish cumulative 
records for every pupil enrolled in their 
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school No well-trained superin- 


tendent of schools to-day would be satisfied 


systems. 


with anything less than a record for every 
pupil, giving his physical history, his at- 
tendance, his achievement in school sub- 
jects, his intelligence quotient, his achieve- 
ment in special activities, his social and 
recreational life outside of school and the 
like. We place where 


diagnosis and 


have come to a 


guidance are based upon 
something more than the chance insight of 
a well-intentioned counselor. 

The progress made in the past twenty- 
five years furnishes a sound foundation for 
the development which lies just ahead. 
We shall have to continue to study the 
problems of administration as they have to 
do with the relationship of school govern- 
ment to other local government. The local 
financing of education as related to the 
state’s participation in the 
schools must receive still further study. 
We need to learn how to keep our public 
better informed and how to stimulate upon 
their part a greater thoughtfulness con- 
cerning the administration of public edu- 
We still have systems of schools 


support of 


cation. 
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that are exploited for the benefit of polit 
cal organizations. 

We need, most of all, to use the fa 
now available and to organize still mor 
details with respect to the possibility 
adjusting our schools to the needs of in 
We can 
of retardati 


vidual boys and girls. not rest 
satisfied with the amount 
and of failure which is still characterist 
of a majority of our city school systen 
Administrators must insist that teache1 
and supervisors bring to their work a mor 
thorough and more significant scientific 
training. Education 
certainly a matter of individual diagnosis 


We must come to acknow 


must become more 
and treatment. 
edge and to persuade our fellow citizens of 
the importance of research as the on! 
basis for the 
schools. We must work within our pro- 
fession for the acceptance of a much mor 
significant professional training for tl 
school executive than has been had even by 
the most successful practitioners of the 


sound administration o! 


present generation. These things we may 
certainly hope to accomplish within the 


next twenty-five years. 


AN UNDERGRAD SEARCHES FOR AN 
EDUCATION IN COLLEGE 


By RALPH MELVIN STOGDILL 


‘*Sancho,’’ said Don Quixote, ‘‘thou art daily 
improving in sense.’’ 

‘*And so I ought,’’ answered Sancho Panza, 
‘*for some of your worship’s wisdom must needs 
stick to me; as dry and barren soil, by well dung- 
ing and digging, comes at last to bear good fruit. 
My meaning is that your worship’s conversation 
has been the dung laid upon the barren soil of my 
poor wit, and the tillage has been the time I have 
been in your service and company; by which | 
hope to produce fruit like any blessing, and such 
as will not disparage my teacher, nor let me stray 
from the paths of good breeding, which your wor- 
ship has made in my shallow understanding.’’ 
—Cervantes 


It has always been the opinion of adults 
that only they can know what is good for 


young people, especially in the way of edu 
cation. The student, the person being edu 
eated, has been but little consulted in th: 
past. The who 
value of an education as a means of com 
peting on an equal basis economically and 
socially with his fellows must finally com: 
to the conclusion that he can not afford to 
let pass this opportunity for college train- 
ing. Having assumed the attitude o! 
wanting something more than a degree lh 
is frequently disappointed to find the uni- 
versity too far behind the times to be of 
much assistance to him. 
The students of this 


young person sees the 


generation are 
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clamoring for attention. We are demand- 
ing consideration of our special problems. 
We are asking strange, new things of the 
iniversity. Usually we do not know what 
specifically to ask for—although, whatever 
t may be, the schools in general seem re- 
luctant to grant it. We go on, suffering 
the old routine, but we are coming to re- 
sent it. 

The attitude expressed in this paper is 
the result of four years of bitter struggle 
to maintain an integrated personality and 
some remnant of self-respect in the face of 
submitting myself to the old ‘‘manuring’’ 
type of edueation. There can be no pre- 
scribed formula for going about the task of 
vetting a personal education. Each stu- 
dent must go about it in his own way, 
according to what he wants. As for my- 
self, my education is not a thing filed away 
in note-books. A record of my four years 
at the university can not be a mere cata- 
logue of lectures attended, books read, of 
participation in athletics, debates and 
social funetions. It must be a revelation 
of the conflicts and the continual readjust- 
ments of my developing personality. 

[ started on my college course with the 
determination that I would not submit my- 
self to a meaningless routine of assimilat- 
ing knowledge or culture. I planned to 
choose out of the materials available that 
which seemed to contribute to my needs, 
regardless of the effect such a procedure 
might have on my scholastic record or on 
the requirements for graduation. Fortu- 
nately my academic achievement has not 
seriously suffered from this experiment. I 
believe that an increasing number of other 
students who are more or less deliberately 
following this plan find it to be of more 
value than the traditional method of edu- 
cation. Life is the primary thing. The 
college is a tool to be used when it can 
serve a purpose. It is appreciated so long 
as it contributes to every-day living. 
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One soon discovers, however, that any 
one with individuality is as much a freak 
at college as anywhere else. To have an 
idea of one’s own is to insult the average 
professor. He refuses to recognize that a 
student can possibly know anything that 
was learned outside his own particular 
classroom. It is necessary to his feeling of 
importance to teach the student something, 
no matter what, so long as it ean be par- 
roted back. It gratifies the professorial 
vanity to hear the oracular utterances re- 
peated by the students. It is at this point 
that we find the college professor to be the 
greatest bore—a mere encumbrance. The 
student has had some experience as well as 
the professor has, and is willing to accept 
ideas and suggestions which have some 
place in his mental organization. His psy- 
chological development, however, may not 
follow the same progressive stages as the 
logical organization of the course. As a 
result, then, his whole personality develop- 
ment is sacrificed to classroom routine. 
The intelligent student resents being the 
victim of any such system. At the same 
time he is conscious of a feeling of disap- 
pointment that the materials of an educa- 
tion are right at hand, and that he could 
use them, if the professor would be willing 
to cooperate rather than to dictate. 


How TO CREATE INFERIORITY COMPLEXES 
IN STUDENTS 

Education, according to the greatest 
philosophers, should be a process of acquir- 
ing a mastery over one’s environment and 
a feeling of equality with one’s fellows. In 
practice, however, the university devotes 
the greater part of its energies toward 
impressing the student with the superi- 
ority of the professors and the executive 
officers. One ‘‘prof’’ confessed in class 
that he derived much satisfaction and ‘‘a 
great feeling of superiority through lord- 
ing it over the students. I can assign a 
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long theme,’’ he said, ‘‘set the date for it 
to be in, decide what grade I want to give 
it, mete out punishment for its being late 
and, in fact, enjoy a real feeling of power 


$9? 


and authority. Of course I enjoy it! 

Professors have at their command vari- 
ous other contemptible means of dominat- 
ing students. One that I always resent is, 
‘I can not discuss that phase of the sub- 
I take that up in my 
Students 


ject with you now. 
more advanced course.’’ are 
required to take large numbers of pre- 
requisite courses in order to be inoculated 
with the jargon and the prejudices of the 
subject and rendered incapable of meeting 
the subsequent courses with an attitude of 
intelligent criticism. 

In the ‘‘interest of a well-rounded cul- 
tural background’’ the student’s courses 
and consequently his mental development 
are rigidly prescribed when he enrolls in 
the college. Most of the students, if left to 
themselves, would be led to a sufficiently 
through the 


natural development of their own interests. 


‘*well-rounded’’ edueation 


The flunking system used both by the 


publie schools and the universities is the 


most vicious and savage educational prac- 
tice I know of. Many teachers make it a 
rule to fail a certain arbitrary percentage 
of their students in every class. A system 
uses failure as a disci- 


menace to 


of education that 
plinary measure is a positive 
Such primitive and degraded 
conceptions should have been discarded 
Every child has a right 
habits of suecess rather 


humanity. 


generations ago. 
to be trained in 
than those of failure. A person who is 
flunked out is not being trained in habits 
I am not speaking out of per- 


I have neither failed any 


of success. 
sonal grievance. 
of my college work nor come near doing so. 
But I know students whose lives have been 
utterly ruined by failing in college. They 
sent home—failures—failures—fail- 
ures! They felt that they had disgraced 
their parents and that they were shamed 


were 
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in the eyes of the community. Their live; 
were wrecked, I say, by a system which has 
no more respect for human life and per 
sonality than has the professional mur 
**But,”’ 
gogue, ‘‘it is the student’s fault if he fails 
the that hi 
This is a fool’s argument and wi 


derer. eries the horrified peda- 


[ simply give him grade 
earns.’’ 
no longer be listened to except by fools. Ii 
we argue that the task of education is t 

help the student achieve a mastery over his 


environment, then we ean not avoid tl 

conclusion that the edueator who allows a 
student to leave his classes with a sense of 
failure is a traitor to humanity and has 
betrayed the purpose of education. It is 
themselves 
the 


privilege of adulthood is to prey upon the 


time for schdolmen to wean 


from the primitive idea that chief 
vitality of youth. 
the 
hands of the older generation: the parents, 
the alumni, the trustees, the taxpayers, the 


Of course, universities are in the 


legislators and their agents, the professors 
The colleges are run according to the ideals 
of the adults, and that 
benefit of the adults. It seems that the 
chief function of the school is to extirpate 


means for the 


from young people all those abilities that 
make them superior to their elders. We 
are indoctrinated with the hardened ideals 
and morality of the past. The great men 
and the great books are castrated of their 
rebellion against the ignorance and sav- 
agery of society, and are then held up to 
Just as one hears of a puny, 
the pulpits, 


us as models. 
distorted Christ from 
learns of devitalized heroes from the class- 
rooms. (When I want to know the real 
Christ, the real Whitman, the real Blake, 
I read them at home. I do not care to have 
them gutted at school.) 


one 


Wuat We Tuink WE WANT 
In general, I think, we young people are 
lured from high school to college by a rest- 
less desire for freedom and tolerance, by 
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the painful awareness of our incomplete 
knowledge and experience and by a desire 
to discover a field in which we may enjoy 
a positive release of energies and an escape 
from mental conflicts. All this means that 
we need more than anything else to have 
some one to understand us and to help us 
realize our own possibilities. We need 
somebody to help us consider our life aims 
in a very objective and unprejudiced way. 
We expect to find this aid toward self- 
We value this far 
above mere academic attainments. 

We are driven to college by our rebellion 
against the savagery of adult ignorance 
and prejudice. We have found that our 
elders can not quite be trusted. They try 
to divert our curiosity about the most in- 


realization in college. 


teresting and perplexing phases of life. 
They think we are children incapable of 
comprehending adult experience. They 
think it does no harm to amuse themselves 
at our impetuous loves and our versatile 
ambitions. Mere parenthood gives them 
the right to dominate our activities and to 
pervert our desires as they please. We 
fiercely rebel against the right of parents 
(and teachers) to commit such outrages 
against our personalities. Although we 
realize that we can not condemn our elders 
for the inadequacy of their training and 
knowledge, this does not relieve us from 
the terrible consequences of their blunder- 
ing. 

These, then, are some suggestions as to 
what we students want out of a college 
education, in contradistinction to what we 
are given by the schools as now organized. 
We want a college curriculum that more 
closely corresponds to the problems and 
activities of every-day life. We want to 
employ our energies in useful, creative 
tasks, rather than muddling along memor- 
izing the shelf-worn wisdom handed out in 
classroom lectures. Students are con- 
Stantly confronted by all the financial, 
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social, moral and love problems that adults 
have to contend with. We want men on 
the faculty who ean give us sound, com- 
mon-sense help in the solution of these 
problems. 

In such situations where the professors 
have real, concrete problems of the student 
to deal with, the old superstition of the 
superiority of adult intelligence and ex- 
perience would vanish. Teachers could no 
longer pose as omniscient. The hard, fluc- 
tuating facts of every-day life would level 
them to the status of students also. Mere 
adulthood would no longer constitute an 
immunity from learning anything new. 
Mutual cooperation of student and faculty 
would displace the more primitive tech- 
nique of adult domination, and a much 
more honest social relationship would re- 
sult. The chief task of the professors 
would be to release the students from the 
inhibitions and fears derived from their 
earlier training. 

In the not far distant future the student 
will simply engage in the common ordinary 
business of living and securing a living 
He will not suffer the insult of having his 
intimate problems graded A, B or C. He 
will not take examinations to determine 
how much of the professor’s pet nonsense 
has been remembered. He has many pain- 
ful, pressing problems already at hand. 
The mere fact that there is some one pres- 
ent with the ability and willingness to help 
will insure his working desperately in an 
effort to achieve a happy, worthwhile life. 
I have seen it work again and again when 
students came into contact with professors 
such as two or three outstanding ones 
whom I have had the great privilege of 
knowing. The only reason it does not work 
with other students is because there are not 
enough such teachers to go around. 

Those of us students who have made 
some attempt individually to create for 
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the kind of education we need 
know the difficulty of the task we are plac- 
the We see that 
their very natural adherence to the ideals 


of their 


ourselv eS 


ing before educators. 


own generation prevents them 
from comprehending the struggles of ours. 
But 


they can not help us at all unless they are 


to state the problem unequivocally, 


willing to place greater confidence in the 
the 


necessities of youth than in the deadening 


essential rightness of very biological 


stability of tradition. We youths are out- 
growing the universities, just as we have 
outgrown the churches—not because we do 


not need religion and edueation, but be- 
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cause these institutions have so thorough|) 
besotted themselves with the easy morality 
and violent methods of domination possibl 
appropriate in the infantile past that the) 
can not see the necessity of making the rv 
adjustments necessary to meet our present 
needs. As a consequence, those of us who 
are insisting on an ‘‘education in the first 
person’’ see many of our fellows breaking 
the 


few of 


under strain of fighting the system 


Some these are ‘‘put together’’ 


again by the psychoclinician. The rest of 
us find ourselves making strange readapta 
effort to get colleg: 


tions in an through 


and still maintain our mental integrity. 


A MODEST PROPOSAL BY A COLLEGE SENIOR 


By JOHN J. KILGARIFF 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


I propose to abolish all colleges and to 


dismiss all professors. Perhaps not so 
modest a proposal after all, and certainly 
not one which is apt to secure the general 
But 


when one realizes that a half million stu- 


approbation of conservative America. 


dents have just been graduated from high 
schools throughout the country, and that 
at least a quarter of them are ambitious of 
succeeding in life, the imperativeness of 
removing all unnecessary obstacles from 
their paths at once becomes obvious. 

These ambitious students will enter dif- 
ferent colleges with the singular purpose— 
to paraphrase the motto of my own alma 
mater—of learning that they may go forth 
to serve. In high school their susceptible 


minds have been made to believe that a 
college education is a guarantee of success, 
and that to attempt to begin life without 
Yet the college 


graduate invariably finds the opposite to 


one is the height of folly. 


be more nearly true. 
b J 


Some years ago when ‘‘ Nigger Heaven’ 
came from the press a rumor was circulated 


that H. L. Mencken advised a young man 
who was ambitious of achieving fame in 
the field of literature to refrain from ever 
English. No 


by other 


taking a college course in 
doubt had he 
young men desirous of succeeding in other 


been consulted 
fields, he would have advised them to omit 


from their college education all courses 
pertinent to their chosen fields; and in the 
light of what I have witnessed in three 
years in college the advice would have been 
well given. Perhaps it is only in moments 
of doubt and hesitation and when the fu- 
ture seems to offer nothing better than 
failure, but at some time or other in his 
career the college graduate is compelled to 
sit down and to take account of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages which have ac- 
erued to him out of his college education 
During the years which have elapsed since 
he proudly bore off the chancellor’s and the 
dean’s signatures no opportunity has pre- 
sented itself wherein he might apply to his 
daily experience the ponderous body of 
superficial facts which he has accumulated 
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during four years in college classrooms. 
On numerous oceasions he has seen unedu- 
cated men take the places in the world 
vhich he has long desired for himself. 
lime and again he is confronted with diffi- 
‘ult problems of life, and though he has 
preserved with meticulous care the copious 
ites perfunctorily dictated by his pro- 
essors and though, upon oceasion, he has 
‘rutinized them with avidity, he invariably 
nds no solution. He then plunges into 
wofound introspection to see wherein the 
iult lies; he eriticizes himself, the college. 
s professors, the world at large and in the 
nd, in a lazy, passive moment, he winds up 
by reluctantly assuming an altruistic atti- 
tude and in laying plans for the improve- 
ent of the general system of education 
nd for the amelioration of the entire 
human race. And because four years spent 
thin its walls have given him a certain 
ntimaey with the college which years of ex- 
erience in the outside world have never 


been able to give him with other things, his 


whole scheme of world revolution and inno- 
ition revolves about the college. 
Maybe I am premature. I am not yet a 
lege graduate; in fact, I never expect to 
I doubt whether I could tolerate the 
‘ollege that long. I have just arrived at 
at blessed point, long and patiently 
awaited by many a long-suffering student, 
here I can proudly enroll in any course 
which demands the special permission of 
the instructor. I have not yet found it 
necessary to attempt to apply any acquired 
knowledge of facts to experience because 
my experiences have been too simple in 
themselves; nor have I suffered the dis- 
appointment of seeing another succeed to 
my coveted place in the world because I 
ave not yet set my eyes upon any place; 
nor yet have I attempted to find in notes 
a solution for any difficult problem in life 
because, in the first place, I have been in 
the habit of ignoring all problems and, in 
the second place, I have never taken any 
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notes at all. But I have had my lazy 
moment, and because three years’ futile 
pursuit of an education have made it an 
obsession with me, my plans for making 
euthenies more effective center too about 
the educational system current in the mod- 
ern college. 

The most retrogressive alteration in the 
evolution of the modern college is in the 
increasing number of women who are al- 
lowed to stretch their lazy feet at the head 
of the class and to impress their infantile 
convictions upon the susceptible minds of 
gullible students. To my mind there are 
two kinds of women in the world: the 
noble, courageous kind who bravely take 
the place which God and nature destined 
for them, motherhood; and the other kind, 
perhaps not ignoble, but at all events, less 
noble, who lack such courage and who at- 
tempt to sublimate their actions by educat- 
ing the children of the other kind. They 
believe that the lack of the necessary 
qualities for being good mothers implies 
the possession of such qualities as are 
necessary for being good teachers. But as 
every graduate of a college knows, woman’s 
place in education is out of it; and I here 
modestly propose that they be kept in their 
place. 

The first semester has not passed before 
the freshman is struck by the unanimity 
that exists among his professors as to the 
relative value of the writings of past mas- 
ters. It is not much later that he realizes 
that this consensus of opinion exists, not 
only among professors of the present 
period, but even among the different 
periods. Whenever any of the past mas- 
ters is considered in the classroom, from 
the mentioning of his name and the guess 
ing of the time and place of his birth to a 
wild conjecture as to the atmospheric con- 
ditions on the day of his death, the pro- 
fessor perfunctorily rattles off, in true 
parrot-fashion, the stereotyped criticism 
which was formulated during the life of 
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the author, or at most, within the genera- 
death 


when enthusiasm raged at its height; and 


tion immediately succeeding his 
the student is compelled listlessly to accept 
second-hand the same criticism which was 
the 


his professor when he was a student, and 


handed down in same manner to 
so on till it was first handed down by its 
originator who was, in all probability, a 
of the 


this, and despite the fact that most college 


contemporary author’s. Despite 


graduates have become mere automatons 
in the unaeademic world, the professor 
daily asseverates that he is training his 
students for original and creative thinking. 
Now, since imitation, which has already 
deteriorated to mimicry, has become so in- 
herent in and so essential to modern edu- 
cation, and since it by its very nature is so 
pernicious, it appears to me that the only 
remedy is to abolish all colleges and to hang 
all professors. 
the 
prized by his adviser of the indispensa- 
bility of with 


pseudo-seiences as biology, psychology and 


Though incoming freshman is ap- 


becoming familiar such 
sociology, it does not elicit any wonderment 
or surprise from the college graduate that 
they are the objects of universal aspersion 


He 


no qualms of conscience in justifying the 


and of wide-spread ridicule. suffers 
slurring, caustic diatribes which the criti- 
Not 
that there is no place in the kingdom of 


eal journalist easts in their direction. 


knowledge for such facts as these specula- 


tions might disclose—from a _ profound 


study of biology there is the possibility of 
the 
life; psychology might reveal the yet un- 


discovering why and wherefore of 
known reasons for man’s inexplicable be- 


lead 


organization of a better type of society— 


havior; sociology might us to an 
but because those who profess faith in these 
subjects, who have taken up their causes, 
values. 


With these idle pretenders to science lies 


suffer from a distorted sense of 
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the blame. They emphasize rather the d 

sirability of properly transcribing notes 
of committing to memory the names, wit] 
dates of birth and death, and an extended 
list of their lineal descents, of all who have 
contributed their guesses in explanati 

of the phenomena of which their subjects 
treat ; this they emphasize rather than t 

essential necessity of formulating som 
workable hypothesis of life or of societ: 
or of behavior. The student interested 
life, the 


operations of the nervous system is startled 


organization of society or tl 


by the indispensable necessity of learning 
how to make graphic illustrations of all 
Thoug 
he has already found many faults with his 
those that been 
he is thankful that h 
insist that the names and dates 


instruments used in his studies. 


English professor have 
laid down already 
does not 
of those who invented pens, pencils, paper 
Yet these 


men are as indispensable to literature as 


ete., be committed to memory. 
those others are to biology, to psychology 
and to sociology. If the facilities for writ 
ing had never been invented or discovered, 
it is questionable whether men would ever 
But the 
does not think it impossible to write with- 


have written. English teacher 
out a knowledge of those who have made 
writing possible. The student realizes well 
that the 
and psychologists were 


collecting the body of knowledge known 


deceased biologists, sociologists 


instrumental in 


to their respective subjects, and he prob- 
ably feels that a perusal of their lives 
would be interesting. But he realizes too 
that a cell is a cell, and a stimulus-respons 
are is a stimulus-response are, and a sul- 
cide is a suicide ; and it makes no difference 
whether they were first discovered by 
Mendel or St. Paul or Napoleon. It is not 
long before he begins to feel, like the grad- 
uate, that neither the psychologist nor the 
biologist nor the sociologist knows what he 
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is talking about ; and he makes up his mind 
there and then that, should he decide to 
waste another year in college, these are 
three courses which he will not take again. 

I confess that three years in college have 
not revealed to me just what the real pur- 
pose of the college is or whether it serves 
its purpose or not; but I have discovered 
this, that the real purpose of the modern 
college is not to educate, and that that is 
me thing which it does not do. It may be, 
and it appears to be so, that the college is 
placed in the same category with municipal 
bonds, first 


securities: they are all good investments. 


mortgages and corporation 


Yet, to my mind, the college is not so 


productive of immediate financial re- 
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muneration. In that case it might be that 
those who invest their money in it and 
who sit about its council tables and dictate 
its policies and its curricula relinquish the 
right to any immediate gain in the hope 
of what ultimate gain might be secured by 
having ineuleated into the minds of the 
students their own antiquated doctrines. 
If this be the purpose of the modern col- 
lege, then it serves its purpose nobly; but 
it is not the same purpose for which the 
instituted. And 


since it seems to have aberrated widely 


college was originally 
from its original purpose, I think that it 
is high time that something be done about 
it, and if it can not be placed on the right 
track, then it should be abolished. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


EDUCATION IN THE ORANGE FREE 
STATE 

THe annual report on education by the 
Orange Free State as reported by the Journal 
of Education shows a small growth in the total 
school enrolment for 1929; there are now 44,792 
pupils in all schools. Of these, 5,690 are sec- 
ondary pupils, being 12 per cent. of the total 
school roll. This is a higher proportion than 
obtains in the other states forming the Union of 
South Afriea. The increase in enrolment is due 
to the interest awakened in education, particu- 
larly secondary education, by the Kermis move- 
ment, and by the fact that every district has 
now its own edueation fund. The schools num- 
ber 745 publie and 24 aided. Of these thirty- 
two are secondary schools. Sixteen thousand of 
the pupils are in rural schools, where there are 
about seventeen pupils to every teacher. Alto- 
gether there are 2,134 teachers in the public 
schools, and the pereentage holding recognized 
qualifieations is rapidly increasing. 


The inereasing interest in secondary education 
has been helped by the school fairs, which have 
raised local funds and made it possible to pro- 
vide a large number of bursaries. These funds 
have also enabled more rural pupils to obtain 
secondary education by allowing them to stay in 
hostels provided by private bodies in the various 


towns. There are now 354 secondary school 
teachers, of whom 315 are graduates. The num- 
ber of pupils for every secondary school teacher 
averages 14.7. The examinations taken are 
matriculation, school certificate and junior cer 
tifieate. As in England, the question has been 
raised whether the university influence on ex 
aminations is not excessive. In the words of 
the report: “98 per cent. of the pupils who 
begin the primary course do not reach the uni- 
versity, and the question arises of itself, ‘Is it 
right that for the sake of the 2 per cent. who 
finally go to the university, the curricula of the 
98 per cent. should be dominated by the matricu 
lation examination?’ ” 

Attention is directed to native education, the 
possibility of further centralization in adminis 
tration and the assistance given by voluntary 
funds. It is clear that the Protestant bodies are 
now doing more efficient work through amalga 
The director de- 
scribes the pleasant impression made on him by 


mating their native schools. 


the excellent spirit of e,»operation, which has 
now abolished the former waste of energy. The 
chief needs remaining in native education are 
better buildings, sufficient books and sufficient 
teachers who can teach Afrikaans. It is also 
noted that the teaching of the native vernacular 
demands continual care owing to the danger of 
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the debasing of dialects caused by the great 
mobility of the various tribes in these days when 
the old pastoral organization is being super- 
seded. It is interesting to see that savings clubs 
for the issue of loan certificates are functioning 
satisfactorily throughout the province, though 
the movement has a long way to go before it can 
compare with the national savings movement. 
The voluntary aspect of this movement is paral- 
leled by the splendid way in which the Kermis 
movement (school fairs) raised last year £19,- 
600. Altogether there are now £73,000 in the 
accumulated sums raised in this way in various 
districts. Last year £7,500 was paid out in the 
form of bursaries for needy pupils. These 
bursaries enable poor rural pupils to proceed 
to town for secondary education and assist them 
to stay as boarders in the town hostels. 

An issue that is likely to become prominent in 
the near future is the control of education. At 
present each one of the four provinces in the 
union has its own conditions of service, salary 
seales and pension schemes. These differences 
create competition in the supply of teachers and 
yet hinder mobility. The trouble is that the 
union has to make union grants to supplement 
the local state funds. Hence the eall for finan- 
cial and administrative control on the part of 
the union. The report opposes this idea though 
supporting the development of a much greater 


uniformity in conditions. 


CLASSES FOR TEACHERS IN LONDON 

THe Times Educational Supplement reports 
that the lectures and classes for teachers for the 
session 1930-31 exhibit a substantial increase 
in entries over those of the previous year, the 
total number being about 15,000, against 13,840 
for 1928-29. The most important courses last 
session ineluded a series of lectures on modern 
literature by Mr. St. John Ervine, Miss Clem- 


ence Dane, Miss Edith Sitwell, Mr. J. C. Squire, 


Mr. Humbert Wolfe, Mr. Ashley Dukes, Mr. 
Middleton Murry and Mr. Hilaire Belloc. 
Other notable courses were on the teaching of 
English by Professor Dover Wilson, on parallel 
movements in English and French literature (in 
French) by Professor Cazamian, on geography 
by Professor Faweett, on history by Mr. Ken- 
neth Bell, on geometry by Sir Perey Nunn, on 
mathematics by Mr. W. C. Fletcher (late chief 
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inspector to the Board of Education), on mu 
by Professor P. C. Buck and Mr. Geoffrey S| 
and on psychology by Professor Cyril Burt a: 
Professor J. E. Mareault. The courses prov 
once more to be self-supporting, the deficit 
the more advanced and specialized courses b¢ 
met by the large surplus made on the m 
popular subjects. The forthcoming progr 
contains, in addition to such hardy annuals 
infant handiwork, a eyecle of lectures on Englis} 
under the headings of drama, essay, poetry a: 
biography. Special single lectures are 
nounced on East Africa, British Guiana, the 
Great Barrier reef, forests and plants of the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and man-hunting in the 
jungle. History and the League of Nations 
receive also their due share of attention. T! 
classes are open to teachers in Croydon, Kent 
and Middlesex at the same fee as is charged {| 
London teachers. There are also a certain nu 
ber of free places offered in various subjects 
leading to a degree, diploma or certificate 
London University or the French Institute. 
The growing importance of the school jour 
ney, school eamps and school travel generally is 
illustrated by the large space allotted to thes: 
movements in the school holidays exhibition 
present being held in the Agricultural Ha 
Islington. It ineludes exhibits from the Scho 
Journey Association, the National Union of 
Students and similar associations. A mer 
glanee at the school journeys chart shows 
vertiginous rate at which the movement 
spreading. Probably the most complete exhib 
tion is that given by the Bournville Educatio: 
Department. Here are scenic models of a camp 
school on a barge, a winter sports camp and : 
lumber camp school in Wyre Forest, with large 





diagrammatic and descriptive sketches, together 
with selected camp school and winter sports 
diaries. There are also frequent displays ot 
films and lantern slides. 


SOURCES OF FUNDS FOR EDUCATION 

NEARLY three fourths of all funds collect: 
and distributed for the maintenance of publi 
education in the United States are furnished 
locally rather than by counties or through the 
central treasury of the states, the specialist 
school finanee of the Federal Office of Edu 
tion, Timon Covert, stated to a representative 
of the U. S. Daily. 
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In 1928, Mr. Covert said, 72.9 per cent. of 
all publie school revenue in the country was col- 
ected and expended locally, 10.9 per cent. by 
counties and 16.2 per cent. by the states. 

Delaware stands alone compared with the 
other states in that 86.6 per cent. of the total 
school taxes and appropriations are collected 
and distributed by the state. 

Considerable discussion has arisen about the 
centralization of school revenues in the states 
through their treasuries as differentiated from 
the loeal and county treasuries, but an examina- 
tion of statisties since 1920 shows only a slight 
change. In 1920 the local areas cared for 73.4 
per cent.; in 1922 and 1924 they eared for 73.5 
per cent., and in 1926, 73.9. Sinee then the 
drop has been 1 per cent. 

The pereentage analysis for counties shows 
that they handled 11.6 in 1920, 11.1 in 1926 and 
10.9 in 1928. As for the state at large furnish- 
ing the revenues, the statistics show 15 per cent. 
for 1920, 16 per cent. for 1922, then a drop to 
15 in 1926 and an increase to 16.2 per cent. in 
1928. 

In New Mexico 69.6 per cent. comes from the 
county; in Nevada, 68.7 per cent.; in North 
Carolina, 61.8; in Virginia, 58; in Tennessee, 
56.8, and in Louisiana, 53 per cent. 

South Dakota leads in local support with 99.7 
per cent. of the total; Kansas comes next with 
99.3 per eent.; then Nebraska with 97.7; Con- 
necticut with 97.5; Iowa, 95.8; North Dakota, 
93.8; Illinois, 93.4; Indiana, 92.8; Washington, 
92.3; Missouri, 91.4, and Massachusetts with 
90.1 per eent. of the total taxation and appro- 
priation furnished by local sources. 

When one takes into consideration that the 
expenditures for publie schools in the country 
in 1928 amounted to $2,184,336,638, the fact 
that nearly three fourths of the amount was fur- 
nished by loeal areas becomes significant. 

Fourteen states assume the responsibility for 
the collection and distribution of school funds to 
the amount of 25 per cent. of the total revenue 
or more, the statistics disclose. Alabama ranks 
next to Delaware with a percentage of 44.6 fur- 
nished by the state itself. 

Arkansas, Georgia, Maine, Mississippi, Texas 
and Utah assume responsibility for more than 
30 per cent. of the revenues, and Kentucky, 
Louisiana, New York, South Carolina, Virginia 
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and Washington assume more than 25 per cent. 
but less than 30 per cent. of the responsibility, 
the statisties show. In the District of Columbia, 
72.7 per cent. of the revenues arise locally. 

Mr. Covert stated that he is now compiling 
material on the various methods of raising rev- 
enues for maintaining public schools in the 
states, and when that is available for distribu- 
tion considerable light should be shed on what 
might be regarded as the best system of school 


support. 


RURAL SCHOOLS IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 


A report from the North Carolina State De- 
partment of Public Instruction states that the 
number of rural schools of that state has de- 
creased at the rate of two hundred a year since 
1919-20. There are now 6,046 rural schools in 
which instruction is offered, whereas in 1919-20 
there were 7,688 schools located in rural dis- 
tricts, the statement reads. Five years ago, 
1923-24, there were 6,830 rural schools. 

Counting the 573 schools in charter districts 
there were in 1928-29 a total of 6,619 public 
schools taught, 4,068 for white children and 
2.551 for eolored children. 

The schools for white children are divided 
into 3,334 elementary units and 734 high-school 
units. Of the elementary schools, 992 were the 
one-teacher type, 829 the two-teacher type, 335 
the three-teacher type and 1,175 the type having 
four teachers or more. The high schools for 
white children are divided according to number 
of teachers as follows: 101 with one and two 
teachers, 153 with three teachers and 450 with 
four or more teachers. 

The 2,551 colored schools taught are classed 
as 2,440 elementary and 111 high school. The 
elementary schools are further divided into 
1,113 one-teacher, 698 two-teacher, 279 three- 
teacher and 350 four or more teacher; whereas 
the high schools were classed as 48 one and 
two-teacher, 19 three-teacher and 44 four or 
more teacher. 

According to the departmental statement 
there is a tendency for small schools to decrease 
in number and for larger schools to increase. 
This fact accounts for the net decrease in num- 
ber of rural schools from year to year. 
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NEW EXHIBITS OF THE MUSEUMS OF 
THE PEACEFUL ARTS 

Tue first effort in America to depict in con- 
densed form the sequence ol scientific discover- 
ies, inventions and machine improvements which 
have transformed industry and society during 
the past hilteen decades are to be pre sented in a 
special exhibit, “Men and Machines,” for two 
months beginning on 
Museums of the Peaceful Arts, New York City’s 


September 12 by the 
museum of science and industry. The exhibit, 
which marks an expansion of the museums, will 
be held in its new quarters 1n the News Build- 
12nd Street. 


the public without charge until November 15. 


ing, 220 East It will be open to 

More than two hundred companies and indi- 
viduals of national standing have been included 
in the museums’ story of “Men and Machines.” 
Among the exhibits, in the form of models, 
machines or graphic devices, there will be shown 
early and modern locomotives, telephones, tex- 
tile and agricultural machinery, presses and 
printing aecessories, sewing machines, automo- 
biles, airplanes, bicycles and radio apparatus. 

Power will be depicted as the life blood of 
the machine age. Exhibits in this section will 
comprise, in various forms, Watt’s steam engine, 
modern steam engines, the internal combustion 
engine, electrical current transmission, the de- 
velopment of the central power station, water 
power development and other pertinent items. 
The development of metallurgical science will 
be shown in relation to the successive acecom- 
plishments of the iron age, the steel age and the 
age of alloys. 

The 


units: 


two 
1780. 


will fall major time 
1780 and The first 


will show the character and state of mechanical 


exhibit into 


before since 
capacity up to the turn of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and will describe the world which, with 
that 
fashion. 


knowledge, our ancestors were able to 
The second period will carry through 
from the beginning of the nineteenth century to 
the erystallization of American industry—the 
passing of the pioneering era, through to 1930. 

The Colonial civilization of the United States 
will be shown through the models of its homes, 
its plows and tools and authenticated motion 
pictures of its life. The reels depict also the 
progress in the utilization of mechanical devices 
that 


followed. In the modern section all the 
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major industries will be shown through the 
course of their development, ineluding agricu 
ture, transportation, textiles, communications, 
eonstruction and the domestie arts. Indieati 
of the social and economie significance of 
advances will be presented. 

Three objectives will feature the exhibit. 1 
first is the presentation of the chief instrumer 
talities which have made possible present-: 
mechanical ascendancy, with emphasis placed 
the growth of metallurgical science, the develo) 
ment of power and the evolution of the machi: 
tool. 
of the industrial advances which these fact 


The third objective is to 


The seeond is to present the most dramat 


have made possible. 


indicate, within the limits of simplicity, the 


social and economic significance of the great 
technological developments. 

The exposition will tell the story of “Men and 
Machines” through a variety of display media 
Primitive, intermediate and modern tools and 
machines will be exhibited, each related in its 
signifieance to other items. Many machines wi 
be in operation. The museums will also employ 
the motion picture, the most modern phot 
graphic uses, a variety of models, a novel pres 
entation of statistical information and examples 
of the work of 
mechanical and industrial themes. 

The “Men and Machines” 


lowed by other temporary exhibits. 


modern artists illustrative of 
exhibit will be fol 
Meanwhile 
preparation of exhibits for the museums’ per 
manent collection will be continued until they 
finally cover the entire floor. It is anticipated 
that the permanent exhibit will probably be 
completed in about a year. 


WALTER DAMROSCH’S RADIO 
CONCERTS 

Water Damroscu’s 1930-31 season of radio 
concerts for schools and colleges will open on 
October 10 under the auspices of the National 
Broadeasting Company. 

It is anticipated that fully eight million chil 
older students will listen in to the 


dren and 


musie appreciation hour this year—an increase 


of about two million over last year. The pro 


grams will be available to every community east 
They will be broad 


cast over the combined networks of the Nationa! 


of the Rocky Mountains. 


Broadeasting Company. 
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Following last season’s general plan, there 
will be four series of Friday morning concerts, 
each ineluding twelve programs. The schedule 


of dates follows: 


Series A and 4) from 11 to 11: 30 
4. M. and Series B (Grades 5 and 6) from 11: 30 
\. M. to noon—on October 10, October 24, Novem- 
ber 7, November 21, December 12, January 9, Jan- 
February 20, March 13, 


For Series C 


(Grade 3 


nary 23, February 6, 
March 27, April 17. (Grades 7, 8 
from 11 to 11:30 A. M. and Series D (high 
from 11: 30 
\. M. to noon—on October 17, October 31, Novem- 
ber 14, 


and 9 


schools, 


colleges and music clubs) 


December 5, December 19, January 16, 
January 30, February 13, March 6, March 20, 


April 10, April 24. 


Entire new programs have been worked out 
for the series by Mr. Damroseh. The instrue- 
tor’s manual, prepared by Mr. Damrosch in 
collaboration with his assistant, Ernest La 
Prade, is radically different from that of last 
year. Instead of the group of questions and 
answers on each program, there are full deserip- 
tive notes covering each composition played. 
The suggestion is made that the teachers pre- 
pare their own questions and tests from these 
notes. 


This first series is largely devoted to a study 
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of the make-up of a symphony orchestra. 
Series B emphasizes the different rhythms and 
tempos of music, and carries the suggestion that 
the children write poems and stories suggested 
by the mood or idea of the music. The more 
complicated forms of symphonic music, such as 
the symphony and symphonic poem, are con 
sidered in Series C. 


represent a definite departure from those of 


The programs in Series D 
previous years. Complete programs are devoted 
to the works of the more important composers, 
such as Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Wag 
ner and so forth. 

In his foreword to the manual Mr. Damrosch 


Savs: 


The season of 1930-31 will mark the third year 
of my musie appreciation hour over the radio for 
schools and colleges. This new method of spread 
ing a love and understanding of music among the 
youth of our country has passed the experimental 
itself to the full 


myself. 


period and has demonstrated 


satisfaction of educators, students and 
Jeginning two years ago with about two million 
listeners all over the country as far west as the 
Rocky Mountains, this 


doubled last year, and with the number of new 


number was more than 
radios now being installed in our schools I con 
expect 


listeners during this season. 


fidently between eight and ten million 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Canon Pierre pe SrruycKer, president of 
the College of Pope Adrian VI, has been named 
rector of the American College at Louvain, 
where he was formerly vice-rector. 


Dr. Mervin Gorpon NEALE, dean of the 
school of edueation of the University of Mis- 
souri, was appointed president of the University 
of Idaho on September 8 to succeed Dr. Fred- 
erick J. Kelly, who has resigned. 


Dr. Cuartes Scorr Berry, professor of edu- 
cational psychology in the University of Michi- 
gan and consultant in special education for the 
Detroit publie schools, has joined the staff of 
the Ohio State Department of Education in the 
newly created office of consultant in the educa- 
tion of the mentally handicapped. 


Dr. Kimpatt Youne and Dr. Ralph Linton, 
formerly associate professors of sociviégy and 


social anthropology, respectively, at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, have been promoted to full 
professorships. 

WHITE 


pointed professor of sociology and director of 


Proressor R. CLYDE has been ap 
the Bureau of Social Research at Indiana Uni- 
Charles R. 


appointed assistant professor of sociology. He 


versity, and Metzger has been 


will also be connected with the bureau. 


Four additions will be made to the depart 
ment of psychology at the University of Ken 
tucky this fall, according to an announcement 
by Dr. J. B. Miner, head of the department. 
Dr. Martin M. White will be assistant professor 
and will give advanced laboratory courses. He 
was formerly assistant professor of psychology 
at the University of Oklahoma. Dr. 
Beaumont will be in charge of personnel work; 


Henry 
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Dr. Graham Dimmick is to give courses in social, 
abnormal and elinical psychology, and Mr. Ed- 
ward Newbury will be instructor in psychology, 


assisting with laboratory work and teaching. 


THREE new members have been added to the 
faculty of the American International College 
at Springfield, Massachusetts, according to an 
announcement by President C. S. MeGowan. 
G. Norman Eddy, of Randolph, will teach eco- 
nomies and sociology; Miss Olive Durgin, of 
Salem, will be dean of women and will teach 
Latin, and Albert H. Shahboz, of 
New York, will be instructor in geology, min- 


Brooklyn, 


eralogy, biology and chemistry. 


Dr. A. J. HAmiLron, principal of the univer- 
sity elementary school and lecturer in education 
at the University of California, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of elementary educa- 
tion in the Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Cali- 
Mr. F. W. 


an elementary school in Los Angeles, is his sue- 


fornia. Orth, formerly principal of 


cessor at the University of California. 


Witus J. Kina, professor of Old Testament 
and sociology at Gammon Theological Seminary, 
Atlanta, Georgia, since 1918, has been elected 
Huston College, Austin, 
Davis, who has 


president of Samuel 
Texas, to sueceed Thomas R. 
resigned. 

Davin M. Ross, associate professor of fine 
arts at Colgate University, will be head of the 
new department of fine arts to be established 


this year. 


M. GuiLLauMIE, doctor of letters in charge of 
classes at the faculty of Bordeaux, has been 
appointed professor of languages and literature 
for the southwest district of France at Bor- 
deaux. 


Mr. Irwin T. CATHarine has recently been 


appointed superintendent of school buildings at 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, to sueceed John D. 
Mr. Stanley 
Yoeom was appointed first assistant to the 


Cassell, who retired on August 31. 


superintendent, and Mr. Charles G. Calhoun, 
first assistant in charge of school construction 
work. 

Dr. Russett R. Brown has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Trinidad, Colorado, 
succeeding Dr. Gilbert S. Willey. 
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Mr. D. F. Dickerson, of Clinton, Lowa, h 
been elected superintendent of schools at Win 

ona, Minnesota. 

FRANK Howarp, superintendent of schools at 
Hilo in the Hawaiian Islands, has been grant: 
a year’s leave of absence which he is spendi: 
at the University of California at Berkeley. 


W. F. Sanpers has resumed his work as dea: 
of Park College after a year’s leave of absen 
spent at Ohio State University where he w 
engaged in research in the field of education o: 
the special problem of college teaching. 

THE 


the furtherance of 
presidency of M. René Georges Etienne, directo 


Franco-German student committee for 


peace, united under th: 
of the Republican University, have accepted th: 
invitation of the “Deutscher Studentenverband”’ 
to the Franco-German Congress to be held from 
September 16 to 21, at Mannheim, Germany. A 
series of lectures by professors of French and 


German universities will be given. 


THE committee of inquiry on the treatment 
of women and children in the East, instituted 
last May by the Society of Nations, met for 
the first time on August 22 in Paris, with M. 
Regnault presiding. This inquiry has been 
made possible by a gift of $125,000 from th 
Bureau of Social Hygiene of the Rockefelle: 


Foundation. 


DurinG the month of August, in accordance 
with the arrangements made by the League of 
the Empire, sixty-six teachers from overseas 
arrived to take interchange appointment in 
England and Scotland. There are fifty-five 
from Canada, ten from Australia and one from 
New Zealand. 

A FOREIGN student conference for those com 
ing to the United States to study in American 
colleges will be held at the Storm King School, 
at Cornwall-on-Hudson, New York, from Sep 
tember 15 to 20, under the auspices of the Insti 
tute of International Education. The idea is 
to orient the students to American life before 
they are dispersed to the institutions where they 
are to study during the academic year. 

Tue eleventh annual conference of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association will be held from 
February 19 to 21, 1931, at Detroit, Michigan 
This conference precedes the meeting of the De 
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partment of Superintendence of the National 


Edueation Association, scheduled to be held in 
Detroit from February 22 to 26. 
New 


has 


WELLS, 
Major 


Mrs. of Brewster, 
York, Frank Wells, 
donated $20,000 to the Brewster Library Asso- 


CAROLINE 
widow of 


ciation, Which makes possible a new library 
building. 

Tue president and fellows of Yale University 
are to receive $2,500 under the will of Charles 
Robinson Smith. 


A pequest of $5,000 was left to Colby College 
by the will of Dr. Harelein W. Page, a physi- 
cian of Templeton, Massachusetts. 


By the will of Mrs. Josephine Hermann, of 
Butler, New Jersey, a fund of $5,000 was set 
aside for St. Joseph’s College at Callicoon, New 
\ ork. 

A REPRESENTATIVE committee has been formed 
headed by Sir E. Denison Ross at the School of 
Oriental Studies in London to raise a fund for 
the Arnold Memorial Library: The object is 
to perpetuate the Sir 
Arnold, well-known scholar of Oriental litera- 


memory of Thomas 


ture and languages. 


Witutiam Eaton Foster, librarian emeritus 
of the Providence Public Library, founder of 
the institution and its librarian for fifty-three 
years, died on September 10. 
eightieth year. Although in ill health for more 
than a year, he was active until a month ago. 


He was in his 


Proressor Howarp Murray, professor of 
classics at Dalhousie University and chairman 
of the Advisory Board of Education for Nova 
Scotia, died on September 9. He was formerly 
a member of the Conservation Commission of 
Canada, 1909 to 1921, and chairman of the ad- 
visory board of the Royal Military College in 


Kingston. 


Tue death of M. Marcel Mirande at Grenoble, 
Franee, has been announced. He was profes 
sor of botany on the Faculty of Sciences and 
director of the botanical institute of the Uni- 
versity of Grenoble. 


M. Jean BrunueEs, member of the French In- 
stitute, chevalier of the Legion of Honor and 
professor at the Collége de France, died after 
a short illness at the age of sixty-one. 
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It has been announced that the new Brooklyn 
College, which will open soon, combines the bor 
ough’s branches of the College of the City of 
New York and Hunter College, with Dr. William 
A. Boylan, formerly associate superints ndent ot 
schools in New York, as president, and Dr. 
Adelbert G. 


classes will be divided in twe divisions. 


Evening 
Meta E. 
Schurtz, assistant director, will have charge of 


Fradenburgh as dean. 


the women’s division, and James W. Park, also 
an assistant director, will be in charge of the 
men’s work. 

A scnoo. of geography will be established in 
connection with Harvard University by the gift 
of Dr. Alexander Hamilton Rice, of Newport, 
Rhode Island. The school is expected to open 
in September of next year on Divinity Avenue, 
Cambridge, in a building now under construe 
tion. The founder is a geographer and explorer 
and will become professor of geographical ex 
ploration in Harvard, as well as director of the 
He was graduated from Har 
1898 1903 


He has organized and 


new department. 


vard College in and in from the 
Harvard Medical School. 
condueted seven expeditions into tropical South 
America. 

Tue task of adjusting mentally exceptional 
children through special school training will be 
made the subject of extended government study 
by a new branch of the federal Office of Eduea 
tion. The new service, announced recently, will 
be under the direction of Elise H. Martens, Cali 
fornia specialist in the training of such children, 
and will inelude the preparation of special 
courses for deficient and backward children in 
cooperation with school officials. Special atten 
tion will be given in the work to averting the 
development of mentally handicapped children 
into juvenile offenders and later adult criminals. 


Tue Monmouth County Historical Society of 
New Jersey has raised a building fund of 
$41,000 and a maintenance fund of $18,704 for 
the construction of a headquarters and museum 
to hold its collection of historical matter now 
stored in a Red Bank, New Jersey, warehouse, 
according to the Associated Press. Construction 
will begin immediately. 
along the lines of the Washington home in Alex- 
andria, Virginia, will be built in Freehold, New 
Jersey, opposite the Monmouth Battle Monu 
ment. 


The building, designed 
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Tue Society of Friends of the University of 
Rome, which hopes to establish a Casa Ameri- 
cana or American section of the Students’ 
House at the ancient university, held its first 
meeting on September 10 at the offices of Philip 
LeBoutillier, 372 Fifth Avenue. The board of 
directors and founders include Justice John J. 
Fresechi and Chief Justice Frederie Kernochan, 
of the Court of 
Hibben, of Princeton University; Dean Archi- 
bald Bouton, of New York University; Dr. John 
H. Finley; Dr. 
versity; Robert Underwood Johnson and Henry 


Special Sessions; President 


John Gerig, of Columbia Uni- 


P. Fletcher, former ambassadors to Rome; 
Irving Goldsmith, Philip LeBoutillier, Jerome 
S. Hess, Sam Lewisohn, William Guggenheim 
The Italian ambassa- 
DeMartino, is 
The fol- 


meeting : 


and Guy Van Amringe. 


dor at Washington, Giacomo 
chairman of the honorary committee. 
elected at the 


President, Justice Fresehi; vice -pre sidents, Dr. 


lowing officers were 


chairman, national 


John H. 


treasurer, Philip LeBoutillier; assistant secre- 


and Dean Bouton; 


Gerig 


executive committee, Dr. Finley; 


taries, Luigi Dionisi and James S. Hauck. 
PLANS for reorganizing the public library 
system in France by establishing a central li- 
brary service attached to the Ministry of Publie 
The 


Christian Science Monitor, to bring French pub- 


Instruction are expected, according to 
lie libraries more in line with modern progress. 
The proposal of a special commission on li- 
braries is that in the principal town of each of 
France’s eighty-nine departments a collection 
of books and eurrent periodicais served by a 
central bureau should be established. The plan 
would considerably improve the existing situa- 
tion. 
than 20,000,000 franes annually for all her li- 


braries, of which only about 6,000,000 franes 


In recent years, France has spent less 


have been available for the purchase of books 
and subseriptions to periodicals. The project 
for reorganization of the libraries is largely due 
to the efforts of M. Roland-Marcel, formerly 
head of the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. As 
a result of his initiative, a commission was ap- 
pointed which included Victor Bérard, M. Jos- 
sot, president of the Education Committee of 
the Senate; M. Marchandeau, Mayor of Rheims; 
M. Cazal, president of the Education Committee 
of the Chamber of Deputies, and others. Public 
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libraries were established in connection with pri 
mary schools as early as 1862, but often they 
have not been made really attractive to th: 
reader. Almost the only function of many read 
ing rooms has been to provide pupils in th 


schools with a place where they may study. 


AccorpING to the German press the Rock 
feller Foundation has given $375,000 for a new 
building for the research division of th: 
zoological institute of the University of Munich 
under the directorship of Professor Dr. K. von 
Frisch, and for the institute of physical chem 
istry under the directorship of Professor Dr 
Kasimir Fajans. <A grant of $675,000 is said 
to have been made from the foundation for th: 
Kaiser Wilhelm Society in Berlin, which sine 
its foundation in 1911 has grouped round it a 
dozen institutes for the promotion of science: 
The grant is especially made for the purpose of 
providing Professor Max von Laue and Pro 
fessor Otto Warburg with institutes for their 
work. 

A DECISION has been reached by M. Morinaud, 
French undersecretary of state for physical edu 
cation, with reference to the choice of a site for 
the national institute of physical education. 
After consideration of several reports of ex 
perts, he has chosen a site in Pare St. Maur, in 
the suburbs of Paris, in the vicinity of the Ecole 
militaire de gymnastique de Joinville, with 
which the new institute will be closely affiliated. 
The site of eighty acres was formerly used for 
The 


center for the whole of Franee. 


military maneuvers. institute will be a 
Another site, 
at Vaugirard, which was first considered, will 
likewise be acquired for the buildings of another 
institute, somewhat less important, which will 
serve the Paris area. At the same time, a su- 
perior council on physical education will be 
created, the headquarters of which will be avail- 
able to the representatives of gymnastics, sports 


and military training. 


A NATIONAL bureau of education has been re- 
cently established in connection with the De- 
partment of Education of the Union of South 
Africa. According to official announcement re 
ceived by the U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
the bureau, in its organization and work, will 
follow to some extent the plan of the U. 8. 


Office of Education, the Office of Special En- 
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quiries and Reports in London and Das Zen- 
tral-institut fiir Erziehung and Unterricht in 
Berlin. Its function will be the collection, eval- 
uation and dissemination of “information con- 
cerning educational needs and actual progress 
in various directions (surveys).” It plans to 
deal with educational questions on broad lines 
from a South African point of view, making 
available the experience gained in other coun- 
tries. 

THE education committee of the New Zealand 
House of Representatives, which conducted an 
investigation during the last recess, has re- 
ported to Parliament recommending the reor- 
eanization of the educational system. The 
principal recommendations are: (1) The ter- 
mination of the primary schools course at 11 
vears, or after the passing of the fourth stand- 
ard; (2) the raising of the compulsory school 
age to 15, with provision for exemption in eases 
of hardship; (3) the provision of intermedi- 
ate courses in separate schools where the popu- 
lation warrants it, and in other cases attach- 
ment to secondary schools; and (4) adequate 
practical instruction in agriculture in all 
schools, so that the importance of primary in- 
dustries may be better appreciated and their 
development encouraged. 

A cABLE from Caleutta reports that in Assam 
the guardians of boys attending high schools 
have been required to sign a declaration that 
their boys will take no active part in political 
propaganda. Deliberate breach of the under- 
taking will be punished by the removal of the 
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offender’s name from the register. A commu- 
niqué explains that the step is designed to safe- 
guard the interests of the large majority of stu- 
dents, who wish to pursue studies without moles- 
tation. Answering the objection that the order 
interferes with the authority of the parents, the 
government says that it is an invitation to the 
boys’ guardians to use their authority and assist 
the masters. 

A MOTION was recently brought before the 
Italian House of Deputies, and carried, to the 
effect that “This House, realizing that, solely 
through the personal interest of Benito Mus 
solini, the Montessori method, which for many 
years has been diffused, appreciated and 
adopted in many other lands, has lately re- 
ceived solemn recognition in Italy (where under 
the old régime its national, social and scientitic 
value was ignored or misunderstood), expresses 
the wish that the Montessori Institute in Rome 
should be made, under the Fascist Government, 
the international center for the teaching of this 
method, so that this method of pedagogy, which 
has for a long time conferred honor upon the 
name of Italy, may be restored to the land of 
its origin.” In making his reply, Signor Bal- 
bino, the new Minister of Education, stated that 
it was his intention to promote the Montessori 
movement to the best of his powers. The au- 
thorities of Rome have decided to build a new 
building for Dr. Montessori’s Training Institute 
for Teachers, as the one in use at present has 
already become inadequate for the work that is 
being carried on. 


DISCUSSION 


UNWELCOME STEPCHILD 

SomE one in the past was responsible for the 
introduction of art into school work. When is 
only of passing interest and in what form is of 
no greater consequence. The significant thing 
is that there gradually evolved a change of 
spirit that recognized the fundamental values in 
the kind of art so often surreptitiously pro- 
dueed to grace the fly-leaves and covers of text- 
books—good for little else. An activity once 
suppressed as a waste of time, when one should 
be studying and getting an education, is now 
oceasionally encouraged as the very essence of 
worthful education. An artistic teacher may 


have made the first advance along this line, 
but it is more than suspected that it was foreed 
upon the teacher by a child whose genius could 
not be confined in a close and ill-fitting straight- 
jacket. Once tolerated as an unavoidable evil 
the only thing that could be done was to set 
“run-ways” to guide the foundling toward aca 
demie formalism. The subject had to be made 
respectable, and to be respected is to follow 
tradition. Therefore a subject-matter content 
had to be discovered and organized and admin 
istered. The result of such procedure is art 
formalism—not artistry. 

Of course in an educational era which em- 
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phasizes the scientific it is heresy to suggest 
that there is any subject of study which should 
not lend itself to the minutest of analyses, ex- 
aminations, dissections, tabulations and statis- 
tical treatments. The educational work of art, 
painted by psychology, is “behavior,” which is 
seen to be made of different elements, chang- 
ing in effeet and coloring as the lights of en- 
Never is 


Al- 


ways it is a unity even though it changes be- 


vironmental influences play upon it. 


it a single element or group of elements. 


fore one’s eyes and is baffling in its subtleties. 


As one tries to gain there are 


changes of “feeling” toward the picture but it 
for 


perspective 


for the whole rather than 


Such a unity ean not be torn 


is a “feeling” 
isolated parts. 
apart and remain alive. 

Art groping in its efforts at expression, lack- 
ing words, skills or other techniques, always 
has the vision of the finished composition which 
beckons to it from a mountain top beyond a 
valley covered with thick forests, traversed by 
swift-flowing streams and well guarded by sheer 
cliffs. The attainment of the goal is a challenge 
to its power, and it is not likely to lose heart 
and slacken efforts toward realization in absorb- 
ing problems along the way. 

As an infant in the edueational family “art” 
has looked to “administration,” “philosophy,” 
“psychology,” “history,” “language,” “mathe- 
matics” and other adult members of the group 
for guidance in setting and attaining its goals. 
Accepting the stamp of the inferiority of the 
young, it has grown to good-sized youthhood 
still listening to words of wisdom beyond its 
comprehension, unable to apply them to its 
needs. Becoming a little impatient at waiting 
for full family membership, or beginning in a 
small way to sense its own power, through its 
assistance to the other members of the family 
(while visiting “progressive education”), it is 
not to be unexpected that it may pretty shortly 
have something to say on its own account. 
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That it may be little understood for a while 
is to be expected. Having been led so long it 


may have trouble in freeing itself from the 
dictums of the elders that “children should bx 
seen and not heard” and that “knowledge js 
power” (with the common implication and prac- 
tice that we will continue to wield the power 
while you gain the knowledge). 

Being told that it has always been a sickly 
child because of its failure to assimilate nutri 
tive educational elements, it is not to be won 
dered at that it tries to gain color and strength 
It will find that doing so 

Yet it is bound to sound 


by aping the strong. 

only stunts its growth. 
the depths of “scientific” medicine in its efforts 
to supply proper vitamins for its diet. Some 
time, however, it is sure to find that its physical 
cravings for certain kinds of sustenance are 
more fruitful for growth than all the prescrip 
tions of the doctors (philosophical) for such a 
peculiar malady. 

It may be that the doctors are right in their 
pronouncement that such ailments are incurable, 
if not fatal, and that all that ean be done is to 
worry along while awaiting developments. 
Where nothing is expected nothing is done, and 
art has shown signs of just accepting the place 
accorded to it, struggling only occasionally 
against its many limitations. Suecess here and 
there has so changed its spirit that it may con- 
tinue to strive, and may finally attain glowing 
health and man’s estate. 

If it makes errors along the way due to 
woeful lack of insight it may at least find solace 
in the prevalent conception that it must show 
quite a bit of temperament even in its every-day 
living. But it is to be hoped that even acrid 
criticism will not still its voice even though it 
must revert to poetic and artistic license. 

Frep STRICKLER 

THE LINCOLN SCHOOL AND 

TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


ACHIEVEMENT AND PROGRESS IN 
COLLEGE 


WE now enter a plateau in the hitherto swiftly 
ascending curve of college attendance in this 


country. The opportunity for evaluation and 
trial of suggested changes, new and old, should 
be greater than before. The bachelor’s degree is 
a credential of uncertain and diminishing value. 
How can a student’s progress in college be sv 
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regulated as to be a better index of his achieve- 
ment than it now is? 

The requirement of a fixed number of credit 
hours for graduation, in conjunction with a 
marking system and a “grade point system,” 
now in vogue, is doubtless capable of being im- 
proved upon. Any college teacher of experience 
will tell you that the range of ability and of 
actual achievement in his large classes is far 
wider than is within his power to evaluate 
justly, confined as he is to the narrow necessity 
of awarding his best students a paltry “three 
hours of ‘A,’” and of donating to many whose 
work is less than mediocre the same number of 
credit hours with the uncomplimentary mark of 
“low pass” or “D.” True, he may wield that 
blunt bludgeon, the “F,” but ’tis not being done 
on a large seale, nor should it be, for ’tis contrary 
both to the principles of cold statisties and to 
the dictates of warm humanity. In plainer words, 
placing the stigma of flat failure upon an un- 
duly large number of students flies in the face 
of the laws of probability and marks the college 
a failure in its job of giving its youthful clients 
something they can profitably do and seeing that 
Be calm, professor! No amount of 
indignation emotionally expressed will shake the 
truth of that statement. It is conclusively dem- 
onstrated by the existence of that new sense of 
responsibility to and for their students which is 
now shared by colleges of every type, every- 


they do it. 


where. 

Thus it happens that not merely the mediocre 
but many of the distinctly subaverage students 
receive the same rigid meed of credit hours as 
the most capable and industrious of their class- 
mates; and the “grade point system” (a device 
for mildly penalizing the habitual recipient of 
the “low pass” grade) is of no assistance in dis- 
tinguishing the superior student from his medi- 
ocre confrére. The former, regardless of how 
many proofs of genius he may exhibit, must on 
no account receive any more credit hours for a 
given undergraduate course than the lowest 
passing student receives. The only reward he 
may receive for work of distinctively high qual- 
ity is the respect of such of his teachers as are 
capable of recognizing it, plus the satisfaction 
derived from doing it (Virtue is its own re- 
ward!) plus the rather pale accolade of election 
to seholastie honor societies, which themselves 
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bid fair soon to be entirely smothered by the 
rank growth of “honoraries” for scores of extra- 
curricular and intra-curricular sub-professional 
and semi-professional activities, ruaning the 
gamut in a typical state university from adver- 
tising to blacksmithing, and including half a 
dozen or so for specialized branches of athletics. 
Indeed, it is a poor student who has not the 
dubious right to adorn his bosom with the brass 
insignia of at least two or three “honoraries” by 
the time he reaches his senior year. 

Our current failure to recognize and suitably 
provide for the development of genuine intel- 
lectual superiority is obvious and lamentable. 
It is one potent cause of the low general level of 
scholarly and practical attainment in many, if 
not all, of our higher educational institutions 
which do not restrict their enrolments and apply 
some selective test to all aspiring matriculants ; 
and even in institutions having a highly selected 
student body it is operative to some extent. 

Enough of destructive criticism. Why not 
diseard our conventional marking systems, of 
whatever name or style, because they are inet- 
fective instruments of selection, failing alike to 
reward merit adequately and to penalize un- 
worthiness sufficiently; and substitute therefor 
the simple plan of allowing for each and every 
course a variable number of eredit hours, the 
number earned by each student to be determined 
by the instructor in accordance with his estimate 
of the quantity and quality of the student’s 
achievement? Thus, a course which now carries 
an allotment of three credit hours to every stu- 
dent who completes it successfully might be of- 
fered for from one to five eredit hours, the pre- 
cise number in each case to be determined by the 
instructor, keeping in mind the normal curve of 
probability, exactly as he now awards marks of 
“A,” “B,” or whatnot. The high superior por- 
tion of the class (generally less than 10 per cent. 
of the total number) would then receive five 
hours’ credit for a three-hour course; the group 
ranking next highest would receive four hours’ 
eredit, and the great middle group (usually half 
or nearly half of the total), three hours’ credit. 
Then the “low pass” group could receive two 
hours’ credit, and the distinctly inferior rem- 
nant (excluding those who have not completed 
the requirements of the course in some fashion) 
could be at once penalized and consoled with the 
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addition of one hour to their accumulated totals 
in the fateful records of that mogul of modern 
education—the registrar. 

The plan is of course not new, having long 
been used in the graduate schools. It was sug- 
gested twenty-five years ago by Dr. J. McKeen 

‘attell in a notable pioneer article’ entitled 
Grades and Credits” in the 
Popular Monthly. Along this 
suggestion Dr. Cattell’s article of a quarter of 


“Examinations, 

Science with 
a century ago contains a lucid exposition of 
the principles underlying the determination of 
grades by means of relative standards and in 
reasonable accordance with normal probability, 
in view of the well-nigh universal adoption of 
those principles. In the same article Dr. Cat- 
tell urged the application of selection on the 
basis of comparable and reliable grades through 
the device of making students’ tuition fees de- 
extent demonstrated 


This has recently been 


pendent to some upon 
quality of scholarship. 
put into practice at the Stevens Institute, and 
is worthy of consideration everywhere, espe- 
cially in view of the recent steep ascent in fees. 
jut it is his “that students should be 
credited for the work they do rather than for 


the number of hours that they attend courses” 


idea 


which leads him to propose the very plan we 
are now discussing. 

Consider some of its apparent implications 
(1) Economy of time for the 
The student consistently 


sategorically. 
competent student. 
ranking in the top decile of his class would 
complete the required number of credits for 
graduation and be ready to enter the grad- 
uate or advanced professional school at the 
end of about two and one half years instead 
of the almost inescapable minimum of four 
years as at present. Who will deny the de- 
sirability and feasibility of this, knowing that 
the graduate schools and advanced professional 
schools have a virtual monopoly of training 
at the true university level in this country? 


(2) Maintenance of the status quo for the 


“uy 


average student. The great middle or “C” class 


of students would proceed to graduation as at 
present, with no material change in the require- 


ments, chronological or otherwise. (3) Length- 


1 J. McKeen Cattell, ‘‘ Examinations, Grades and 
Credits,’’ Popular Science Monthly, February, 
1905, pp. 367-379. 
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ened training for the inferior student. Our con 
sistent “low pass” or “D” man would consume 
about six years in residence as a prerequisite to 
the bachelor’s degree, if shortage of funds or 
lack of persistence did not sooner force him into 
more profitable pursuits. Either eventualit: 
seems no worse than his present alternatives 
to lift himself by his bootstraps or despair of 
ever receiving the coveted hallmark of social ac 
ceptability, a college degree. Curiously enough, 
even the confirmed scholastic failure could earn 
his degree in the course of a maximum of twelv: 
years’ residence—surely not an undeserved re 
ward for having lent his often innocuous pres 
ence to the upbuilding of the social, athletic or 
other country-club features of the institution 
for a decade or more. (4) Simplification of 
records. Although the registrar would still be 
the awesome arbiter of academic destinies, the 
clerical work of his office would be somewhat 
reduced by the junking of our diverse and com- 
plicated marking systems. Anything to check 
the tendency of his scores of clerks to overflow 
an entire floor in the administration building, 
and to diminish that appearance of administra- 
tive top-heaviness which so amuses our Euro- 
pean critics! (5) Responsibility for the in- 
structor befitting the importance of his work. 
Students would realize that their progress de- 
pended upon the estimates of their teachers in a 
much more real sense than now. There might be 
less tendency to prejudge all instructors as mere 
hack workers, caught in the mill of routine, or 
as amiable buffoons, in either case with very 
small powers of discretion, even in academic 
matters, which are chiefly within the control of 
a superior bureaucrat. Clothing the instructor 
with this responsibility might help somewhat to 
restore the relationship between student and in- 
structor to some of its alleged and much be- 
wailed pristine vitality in some cases. 

Add to or subtract from the foregoing list as 
your knowledge, experience or powers of analy- 
sis may dictate. Is there some aspiring young 
researcher who can prove the suggestion worth- 
less by the use of statistics, charts and dia- 
grams? Or some seasoned professor who can 
wilt it with frigid logie or with blistering sar 
easm? Or perhaps some registrar who can 
prove it unworkable? 

M. M. CHAMBERS 
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AN EDUCATIONAL SURVEY IN INDIA 
lr was decided by the Mysore Board of Edu- 
cation some years ago to undertake a survey, to 
include within its scope social and economic 
factors affecting education and covering not 
only primary schools but also middle and to 
some extent high schools. The Kadur and 
Bangalore districts and the city of Bangalore 
were selected for the investigation, which was 
placed in the hands of Mr. K. N. Kini, late in- 
The 
results are now available in a volume of 312 


spector of science education in Mysore. 


octavo pages and illustrated by many diagrams, 
published at the Government Press, Bangalore. 
The study brings together a connected series 
of faets, the measures of which are expressed 
in percentages, ratios, averages and differences. 
The data were mostly derived from school regis- 
ters transcribed by heads of institutions into 
carefully prepared analytical forms, which 
were sent to them with instruction sheets. In- 
specting officers were directed to scrutinize the 
data before dispatching the forms to the Survey 
Office, where they underwent further and mi- 
nute serutiny. Mr. Kini is able to claim that, 
while there may be differences of opinion on 
the recommendations made or interpretations 
offered, the facts given in mathematical and 
statistical forms are not open to question. 

One of the many conclusions derivable from 
the survey is that there is ample ground for the 
now prevalent dissatisfaction in India with 
single-teacher schools. The old idea that if a 
school with a teacher is established in a village 
good progress will be made in the campaign 
against illiteracy does not find support in this 
intensive study. The little good achieved, Mr. 
Kini writes, is not commensurate with the ex- 
penditure incurred. A far less number of 
schools of better type will be much more ef- 
fective in the combat than the existing large 
number of single-teacher schools. The consoli- 
dation of schools is recommended, though it is 
recognized that there may be formidable oppo- 
sition at the commencement from villages which 
may lose schools from their own midst in the 
process. The recommendation is made to elim- 
inate schools having only one teacher and to 
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QUOTATIONS 


substitute the wholesome conception of a class 
under one teacher. 

Much attention is devoted to the wastage due 
to the tender age at which pupils leave school. 
In the Kadur district, out of a total of 260 
boys who ceased to attend the selected schools 
of primary and middie stages in a year, no less 
than 27 per cent. were in the first primary class 
and only 7 per cent. had reached the fourth 
primary class. A relatively large proportion 
of attainment to the fourth class in the middle 
schools shows that parents of the middle classes 
of society recognize the importance of keeping 
their boys at school at least until literacy is in- 
sured. No less than 32 per cent. of the total 
withdrawals were in the nominally compulsory 
age period of seven to eleven years. 

The tables relating to parental occupations 
show that, whereas the sons of landowners and 
government servants begin to drop off at seven 
years of age, those of the agricultural laborers, 
the poorer folk, do so from their fifth year, that 
is, almost immediately after their admission into 
school. The average age at which boys of the 
families of landowners drop off is three years 
higher than that of boys of the agricultural 
laborers. The artisan removes his children from 
school earlier than the trader. 

Of the girls leaving school, no less than 63 per 
cent. are in the first-year primary class. No 
girl over fifteen years of age was on the rolls 
of the primary and middle schools of the dis 
trict. 
considered in the light of parental occupations, 


It is significant that, when the figures are 


government servants take their daughters away 
as early as the agriculturists and the laborers. 
writes Mr. Kini, “is the influence 
The agricultural laborer, un- 


“ue ” 
So strong, 


of conservatism.” 
like the government 
daughters at the same average age as his sons, 
since both are useful to him in minor manual! 
work in the fields. 
artisan class remain in school somewhat longer 
on the average than those of the trading class. 
Recognizing how much depends on the grown- 
ups, Mr. Kini recommends the passing of a 
Compulsory Adult Education Act applicable to 


servant, withdraws his 


The female scholars of the 
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the whole state but limited to males between the 
ages of fifteen and thirty-five years, the classes 
to be held in school buildings for an hour or an 
half in 
the application of 


hour and a the evenings. He admits 
that 


women would be impossible. 


such compulsion to 
Classes for them 
The 


teaching staff must be confined to women, and 


at night time are out of the question. 
the state, like other parts of India, possesses 
few women teachers. He comes to the inevitable 
conelusion that any advance in the spread of 
left to 
should 


literacy among adult women must be 


women's associations, but government 
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assist by contributing liberally, say to the ¢ 
tent of two thirds of the cost, to any w 
devised system which non-official agencies ma 
be prepared to launch. 

These are a few of the questions dealt wi 
in the nineteen chapters of this report, whi 
makes a valuable contribution to Indian edue: 
tional data and affords incidental testimony 
the high standards of administration and inves 
tigation which prevail in what is in many r 
spects the most advanced state in the India 
The London 


Empire. Times Educational Su) 


plement. 


REPORTS 


DETROIT’S EXPERIMENT ON INDI- 
VIDUALIZATION! 
for individualization is one 


THE movement 


of the most significant in the field of education 


to-day. Its many manifestations are seen on 
every hand. The very structural design of 
school buildings and of the equipment placed 
within them bears witness to the architect’s 


effort to adjust physical surroundings to the 
needs of the individual child. The prevalence 


of special schools for atypical children, of 
medieal inspection for all children, of ability 
grouping within grades, of attempts at the dif- 
many other 
that the 


ministrator is endeavoring to provide means by 


ferentiation of curricula and of 


similar adjustments is evidence ad- 


which to adapt the school to the child. Finally, 
in the classroom itself many teachers are striv- 
ing to find better ways by which, while working 
within the requirements of the course of study, 
they may provide opportunities for each indi- 
vidual child to realize to the full his own par- 
ticular possibilities. The ideal of individualiza- 
tion, expressed by architect, administrator, 
teacher, each in his own field, may be summar- 
ized as the “adjustment of education to indi- 
vidual differences.” 

Questions are frequently asked as to how it 
came about that Detroit inaugurated an experi- 
ment to measure the effectiveness of individuali- 
zation. What is the purpose of the experiment? 
Why are as many as six types or degrees of 

1 Presented before the American Educational Re- 
search Association, Section B, February 22, 1930, 
Atlantie City, New Jersey. 


What experiment 
What 


The purpose of this paper is briefl: 


individualization ineluded ? 
procedures are being used? are the 
results? 
to answer these questions, at least as far as 
possible at the present time. 

First : 


became interested in measuring the effectiveness 


How did it come about that Detroit 
of different degrees and types of individualiz: 
tion? 

Students of the history of education tell ts 
that the movement for individualization is thé 
product of two other major movements. On the 
one hand, there has been the development of 
the philosophy which has emphasized the in 
trinsic worth of personality as expressed in the 
individual. On the other hand, there has been 
the development of scientifie study of human 
behavior. This has produced the body of in 
individual differences which we 
The of these 
history says, has been the movement for the 


formation on 


now possess. resultant forces, 


individualization of instruction. 
In Detroit the history of individualization 


may be seen as in miniature. For some year: 


the Detroit schools have provided agencies 
whose principal functions have centered around 


Parallel- 


ing in a way the development over the country, 


the analysis of individual differences. 


Detroit early took an active part in the study 
of psychological and educational differences in 
school children. 

Psychometric examinations were introduced 
to the Detroit school system as early as 1911. 
Presently a psychological clinie was established. 
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From the first, however, it was considered as 
part of the department of special education, and 
ts work was closely associated with the efforts 
eare for children for whom regular classes 
seemed ineffective. In the findings gleaned 
rom innumerable psychological examinations 
nd some 42,000 ease studies now in the files of 
he psychological clinic, Detroit has discovered 
reason to inerease its provisions for the atypical 
hild until to-day the staff in the psychological 
nie ineludes twenty-seven people, the special 
weation department employs about 375 teach- 
ers, and approximately 14,000 children are 
ven the benefit of special classes or of special 
hools. The evidence that children differ in 
ndamental ways and in great degree has been 

id on the very doorstep of teacher, principal 
and supervisor in Detroit. 

That removing atypical children from the 
regular classroom did not solve the problem of 

djustment to individual needs Detroit soon 
found through the accumulation of evidence on 
educational achievement. Printed tests were 
first used in the Detroit schools in 1910. By 
1914 a department had been established to be 
in charge of the measurement of instructional 
products. §. A. Courtis was made director, and 
soon the program for measurement spread from 
the field of arithmetic through the fields of 
spelling, handwriting, reading, geography and 
inglish. The testing program inaugurated in 
those years has expanded until this year ap- 
proximately 4,750,000 tests will have been used 
in Grades I through XII by classroom teachers 
on a basis of voluntary cooperation. 

From the beginning, the results of tests 
seemed to point to the need for individualiza- 
tion. As early as June, 1914, C. L. Spain, then 
assistant superintendent, reported that “the 
only eonelusion to be drawn from these results 
seems to be that the improvement in arithmetic 
must be brought about through some device 
that will reach each individual and enable him 
to progress at his own rate.” “The very first 
data seeured,” Courtis wrote later, “made clear 
both the inefficiency of mass methods and the 
need for adjustment of work to individuals.” 
As the years have passed and the testing pro- 
gram has grown, the findings of those early 
years have been verified repeatedly; their im- 
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plications have been clarified, and the urge to 
act upon them has become more and more 
insistent. 

Now it seems but natural that Detroit, having 
had the prevalence and seriousness of individual 
differences among children brought so close 
home, should have attempted to do something 
about it. Practice-test materials, with which 
the name of Courtis is associated, early placed 
Detroit among the cities where materials were 
being devised for use in the classroom on an 
individualized basis. In 1919 a type of ability 
grouping commonly known as “X, Y, Z group 
ing” was adopted as the official organization 
for Detroit elementary schools. In the next ten 
years Detroit administrators and supervisors 
made progress toward the differentiation of 
standards for these X, Y, Z groups. Super 
visors and teachers cooperated in the prepara- 
tion of numerous new instructional helps and 
in perfecting methods and procedures which 
are aimed to meet the varying needs of the 
individual pupils. The testing program, under 
the direction of the department of research, 
became of more and more assistance to the 
teacher and the pupil in the diagnosis of diffi- 
culties—more and more a basis for the presecrip- 
tion of remedial exercises. 

Obviously, through these experiences school 
people in Detroit could not but become inter- 
ested in individualization. But as to its effee- 
tiveness, there have been honest differences of 
opinion. Some have said that the movement 
toward individualization already has passed its 
most effective type of organization. Many, on 
the other hand, have felt that the amount and 
form now employed in the regular classroom in 
Detroit approximates the ideal. Still others 
have believed that best results will not be ob 
tained until individualization has been carried 
far beyond the present Detroit plan. 

Nor were Detroit educators unmindful of the 
developments which had been made elsewhere 
in this field. There were those who advocated 
the adaptation of the Winnetka plan to the 
metropolitan situation. Others favored the de- 
velopment of an accentuated type of ability 
grouping which may be called “vertical group- 
ing.” Finally, there were those who urged the 
introduction of the Dalton plan into the Detroit 


” 
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Thus, 


finally brought Detroit school people face to 


schools. interest in individualization 
face with the problem, “After all, just what is 
the most effective amount or type of individuali- 
zation?” and in 1928 they began an experiment 
to secure scientifie evidence upon the point. 
The history of the case has answered not only 
the first but the 
“What is the purpose of the experiment?” as 
well, and has led directly to the third, “Why 


question, second question, 


are as many as six types or degrees of indi- 
vidualization included ?” 
for individualization has ex- 


They differ 


from one another in either, or both, of two 


The movement 
pressed itself in myriad forms. 
ways. (1) They differ in the amount of adjust- 
ment provided, and (2) they differ in the type 
of organization used. Consequently the prob- 
lem of the most effective form of individualiza- 
(1) 


What degree of individualization is most effee- 


tion naturally divides into two parts. 
tive? (2) What type of individualization is 
most effective? 

In seeking the answer to the first part of the 
problem, it seemed desirable and convenient to 
represent differences in “amount” by three de- 
grees of individualization: little, average and 
much. Schools using the “mass instruction 
plan,” the “Detroit plan” and the “greater in- 
dividualization plan” represent these three 
degrees. 

In seeking the answer to the second part of 
the problem, it seemed desirable to include a 
limited number of the outstanding types in 
the 


grouping plan,” the “Winnetka plan” and the 


vogue to-day. Consequently “vertical 
“Dalton plan” were chosen as three types for 
Thus the 


Detroit plan serves as a reference point in each 


comparison with the Detroit plan. 


part of the problem. 

The distinctive features of each of these six 
plans may be seen in a quick review of the 
aims of each and of the materials and methods 
employed. 

Under the mass instruction plan all pupils are 
taught by the same methods, with the same 
materials and at the same time. The same 
standards are held up to all. “ The individualized 
materials which are customarily used in the 


Detroit classrooms are removed and replaced by 
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other materials which are better adapted 


mass work. Only those methods which 
appropriate for conducting mass work 


employed. 

The Detroit plan is commonly identified wit 
platoon school organization or the work-stud: 
Within grades, however, pupils ar 
X, Y, Z 


and methods ar 


play plan. 
horizontally into 
Detroit 


This means that individualization is 


grouped 


groups 
Standard materials 
employed. 
attempted only in certain subjects and in cer 
tain grades. 
The greater individualization plan is the 
product of an attempt to realize a more nearly 
complete adaptation to individual differences 
than is provided under the Detroit plan. Be 
sides the regular Detroit materials, therefore, 
other materials are provided, which are designed 
to be even more completely self-instructive ar 
self-corrective the Detroit 
and to offer a differentiation of opportunity to 
Meth 


ods usually employed in the Detroit schools are 


than are materials 


pupils working in the same general field. 


modified in the direction of providing maximum 
adjustment to the needs, abilities and purposes 
of the individual child. 

Vertical grouping is an administrative devic« 
to achieve more perfect segregation of pupils 
this 
grades are combined into ability groups, rather 
That is, in 
grade 


into homogeneous groups. Under plan 
than ability groups into grades. 
stead of having groups of identical 
classification but of differing intelligence-classi 
fications housed in the same classroom under a 
particular teacher, groups from contiguous 
grades but of the same intelligence-classificatio: 
are housed together under one teacher. 

The outstanding characteristic of the Win- 
netka plan is what may be styled its “two-way 
eurriculum”—dividing the child’s daily program 
rather evenly between activities aimed at the 


development of skills and abilities in the “com 


mon essentials,” and opportunities for social 
experiences and for growth in creative powers. 
Detroit’s platoon organization seemed to cor- 
respond rather closely to the divided-program 
feature of the Winnetka plan. Consequently, 
the adaptation of the Winnetka plan to the 
Detroit situation was thought to need little more 
the of Winnetka materials 


than introduction 
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and methods into the instruction in tool sub- 


A greater modification of the Detroit plan 
seemed necessary in order to introduce the Dal- 

n plan, if the three principles which charac- 
erize that scheme are to be retained, namely: 
freedom, budgeting of time and community liv- 
¢. Home rooms were reorganized into subject 
laboratories and the usual seats and desks re- 
laced by tables and chairs. Contracts were 
repared and graph forms were provided upon 
The 


platoon school program was modified so that 


p 
whieh to record pupil growth. usual 
every day each pupil enjoys an unbroken half- 
day session in which to work upon his contracts. 

Let us now turn to the fourth question: 
“What 
used ?” 

The 


equivalent-group technique. 


experimental procedures are being 
employed is the 
Thirteen 


tary schools are involved, including in their 


general procedure 


elemen- 


combined memberships in Grades I through VI 
nearly 13,000 pupils. The schools were selected 
from those which form the middle third in the 
city according to the intelligence ratings used. 
Each plan was introduced into one of the larger, 
new platoon schools and one of the smaller, 
older platoon schools. The schools were selected 
from among those in which population is known 
to be fairly stable and from communities where 
English is the predominant home language. 
Since the pupils and teachers who were working 
inder each of the new plans found a period of 
acclimation necessary before representative 
products could reveal themselves, the experi- 
ment was allowed to pass through a practice 
period of one semester from January to June, 
1928. Now the experiment is approaching the 
close of the second year in which detailed mea- 
sures of achievement are being obtained. 

In any experiment of the magnitude of De- 
troit’s study, it is essential that criteria be 
established at the beginning of the study and 
that measurement be justifiable in terms of 
those eriteria. The primary criterion in the 
Detroit study is to be the amount of pupil 
growth toward the general objectives of the 
schools. The secondary criterion is to be ad- 
ministrative feasibility and costs. 

Some idea of the extent of the testing pro- 


gram which was used at the beginning, and 
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repeated at the end, of the first year of the 
experiment is given in the accompanying table, 
showing the number of tests administered and 
the amount of the testing time in one of the six 
grades included in the experiment. A modified, 
but equaily extensive, program of measurement 
is being followed during the second year of the 


experiment. 


TESTING PROGRAM IN GRADE VI 


Number 
of tests 


Minutes 


Subject of testing 


Arithmetic 4 
English 3 
Geography 3 
Reading 


4 
Spelling 4 


Writing 
Character 


Because it is realized that the concomitant 
learning values which may be gained from the 
various plans may even outweigh the increase in 
skill and knowledge, attempts have been made 
The lack 
of adequate measuring instruments in this field, 


to measure certain character traits. 


however, has prevented the adoption of any 
very comprehensive plan. 

Finally: What of the results? 

At present the results of the first year’s mea- 
surement are being organized and interpreted. 
However, not until after the completion of the 
experiment in June will any of the objective 
When it 


approximately 500,000 test papers are already 


results be available. is realized that 
involved in this analysis and that approximately 
150,000 will be added in June, it will be appre- 
ciated that results of the study can not be im- 
mediately forthcoming. 

It is entirely probable that when the objec- 
tive measures of achievement in these schools 
have been analyzed and the factor of adminis- 
trative expediency has been allowed for, no one 
plan of instruction will be found the most effee- 
tive. Probably an amalgamation of the most 
beneficial features of the several plans will most 
nearly solve Detroit’s problem. Whatever may 
be the result of the experiment on the future of 
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education in Detroit, my personal belief is that 
the intimate experience which a large number 
of teachers, principals and supervisors have had 
with different types and degrees of individuali- 
zation will clarify their educational vision and 
strengthen their faith in the desirability of the 
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experimental approach to the modification 
traditional practices. 
WENDELL VREELAND, 
First Assistant Supervisor of 
Research 
DETROIT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE PERSONAL INCOME TAX AND 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


THERE is no disagreement among clear-think- 
ing citizens as to the necessity of discovering 
some means for relieving the burdens of the 
general property tax. Our public schools re- 
ceive what appear to be very generous appro- 
priations from the state. Nevertheless in nearly 
every state the majority of the moneys for 
public schools are provided by county and dis- 
trict general property taxes, i.e., taxes levied 
chiefly on real estate. The general property tax 
as administered to-day is a social and economic 
scourge, which is striking at the foundations of 
the American home and of our agricultural life. 
Tax rates have been so increased and have be- 
come so burdensome in many communities that 
multitudes of small home owners have been 
forced or have preferred to sell their homes. 
Families which formerly lived in detached 
dwellings with all the wholesome surroundings 
which this implies now seek refuge and irre- 
sponsibility in rented houses, flats or apart- 
ments. Farmers and ranchers, foreed to pay 
high taxes year after year when their products 
do not pay for the harvesting, are flocking to 
the cities and leaving vast tracts of fertile soil 
untilled and unsought. 

There is no reason for believing that school 
costs in the United States will decrease. On 
the contrary, there is every reason for believing 
that they will continue to increase in the future 
as they have in the past. Shall the majority of 
our states continue to depend for the major 
portion of their school funds upon a tax which 
has been condemned by every outstanding 
authority in the field of publie taxation, or shall 
they follow the example of the few more for- 
ward-looking states and seek a remedy for the 
present situation by the creation of new types 
of taxation. The most promising of these newer 


types of taxes are undoubtedly the personal 


income tax, the severance tax, the inheritance 
tax and certain sales taxes, especially tobacco 
and gasoline taxes. Of all these taxes unques 
tionably the most satisfactory in the long rw 
and therefore the most defensible is the pe: 


sonal income tax. 


Srates Levyina Persona, Income Taxes 
“The real estate tax is the most grievous 
evil in our whole tax system,” writes Chester 
Rowell in the San Francisco Chronicle of Apri! 
10, 1930. 
. . The income tax is almost the only tax that 
“The 
man who pays it pays it himself and he gets 
little or none of it back from anybody.” 
Opponents of the personal income tax often 
argue that, as long as the federal government 


“Clearly something needs to be done. 


is not largely passed on,” he continues. 


levies personal income taxes, the states should 
Undoubtedly the move 


refrain from doing so. 
ment towards the adoption of state income taxes 
was given a distinct setback by the federal in 
come tax act of 1913, and the subsequent federal! 
income tax acts of 1916, 1917 and 1918, which 
inereased the rates. Nevertheless, of fourteen 
states now levying personal income taxes, by 
far the majority either enacted their present 
laws after the federal policy had been thor 
oughly established, or have amended these laws 
since that time so as to make them more effec 
tive, and have thus given witness to their in- 
creased confidence in the satisfactoriness of the 
personal income tax. The fourteen states re- 
ferred to, together with the year they either en- 
acted or amended their respective income tax 
laws, may well be named at this point. In each 
ease where the year given represents an amend- 
ment of an already existing income tax law, the 
year is marked with an asterisk. Arkansas, 
1929; Delaware, 1921°; Georgia, 1929; Mas 
sachusetts, 1917; Mississippi, 1924°; Missouri, 
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1929*: New York, 1919; North Carolina, 1921; 
North Dakota, 1919; Oklahoma, 1913*; Ore- 
von, 1929; South Carolina, 1926; Virginia, 
26"; Wisconsin, 1928°. 


Tue Income Tax AS A SOURCE OF SCHOOL 
REVENUE 

Certain states give the schools a prior legal 
claim on all or a portion of the proceeds of the 
income tax. Others add the proceeds to the 
state general fund, from which school appro 
priations are paid. In Mississippi and North 
Carolina, although the schools have no prior 
legal claim on the proceeds of the income tax, 
nevertheless in both eases the tax was created 
with a definite purpose of providing school rev- 
enue and furnishes an important part of the 
ceneral revenues of the state from which schoo! 
appropriations are paid. Five states, namely, 
\rkansas, Delaware, Massachusetts, 
and Wisconsin, give the schools a definite claim 
on all or a portion of the proceeds. In the 
year 1926 Delaware derived for her public 
schools $1,190,000 from the proceeds of per- 
sonal income taxes; Missouri, $4,136,000; Mas- 


Missouri 


sachusetts, $4,833,000; Wisconsin, $5,138,000 
(including surtax for teachers’ retirement 


fund). 


Tue Income Tax Usep To Repuce GENERAL 
Property TAXES 
The majority of states which have adopted 
the personal income tax have been led to do so 
in part by the desire to reduce the burden 
placed on general property. A number have 
enacted laws which definitely provide that a 
portion of the proceeds shall be used for this 
specifie purpose. Thus, Arkansas provides that 
from the proceeds of the state personal income 
tax $500,000 shall be credited to the state chari- 
ties fund; the next $750,000 to the common 
school equalization fund, and the balance shall 
be used to reduce the state tax on general prop- 
Wisconsin pays 50 per cent. of the pro- 
ceeds of the state income tax to the town, city 
or village in which assessed and collected; 10 
per cent. to the county, and 40 per cent. to the 
state. From the state’s share of 40 per cent. 
she provides three classes of grants: (1) aid 
to graded schools; (2) aid to high schools; (3) 
a grant towards the remission of the state gen- 


erty. 
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eral property school tax of eleven cents on each 
one hundred dollars of assessed valuation. In 
1926 the proceeds of the income tax were suffi- 
cient to supplant entirely the state general 
property school tax. Wisconsin also levies a 
surtax on all incomes in excess of three thou 
sand dollars, the proceeds of which are credited 
to the teachers’ retirement fund, and which in 


the year 1926 added $1,592,470 to this fund. 


How Mucu Money Coup Our Stares Rea- 
SONABLY Expect To DERIVE FROM A 


PERSONAL INcomME Tax? 


It is not possible to give an accurate an 
swer to this question. We may, however, draw 
some conclusions by studying the states which 
at the present time are levying personal in 
come taxes. If we can discover what per cent. 
the proceeds of the state income taxes are of 
the proceeds of the federal income taxes in these 
states, it will give us some basis for conjecturing 
what any state might reasonably expect to de- 
rive from an income tax. Table I answers this 


question for twelve states. 


TABLE I 


PERSONAL INCOME TAX RECEIPTS IN MILLIONS OF 
DoLuLars, 1926* 








Millions from 


State income tax Per cent. 

(A) (B) which (B) 

Federal State isof (A) 
North Dakota 0.2 0.3 168.7 
South Carolina 0.4 0.5 120.6 
Mississippi 1.0 0.8 78.3 
Wisconsin 6.8 4.6 67.8 
North Carolina 3.2 By 54.5 
Virginia 3.0 1.6 52.3 
Massachusetts 41.0 17.7 43.1 
Delaware 2.8 0.8 30.3 
New Hampshire 1.2 0.3 26.9 
Missouri 14.2 2.2 15.2 
New York 252.2 34.6 13.7 
Oklahoma 6.9 0.3 4.9 


* From W. Coombs, ‘‘The State Income Tax,’ 
National Income Tax Magazine, December, 1928, 
pp. 456-457. 


, 


From Table I, we see that in half of the 
states the proceeds of the state income tax are 
equal to more than half the proceeds of the 
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federal income tax. In one of the remaining 
six states, the proceeds of the personal income 
tax are equal to approximately 43 per cent. of 
the proceeds of the federal tax. A number of 
years ago authorities were inclined to recom- 
mend that states should levy income taxes at 
one third the rates of federal taxes. But since 
this time the federal government has made im- 
portant reductions in its rates. It ts now 
entirely conceivable that any state might in- 
augurate a plan which would involve levying 
rates equal at least to one half those levied by 
the federal government. Let us take as an ex 
ample California, which at the present time 
levies no personal income taxes. For the year 
ending June, 1929, this state paid to the tederal 
government the proceeds of personal income 
taxes amounting to $66,921,101. Had she main- 
tained during this year a system providing rates 
equal to one half of those levied by the federal 
government she would have derived therefrom 
an annual income of $33,460,550. In like man- 
ner a system providing rates equal to one third 
of those levied by the federal government would 
have produced an annual income of $22,307,033. 

It should be pointed out that under the 
graduated personal income tax as usually ad- 
small incomes are totally 


ministered to-day 


exempt. Beginning with a low rate of taxation 
on the smallest incomes subject to a tax the rate 
is gradually increased as the income increases. 
The graduated net personal income tax is uni- 
versally regarded by all authorities in the field 
of public finance as one of the fairest and 
soundest taxes in existence. It has been advo- 
eated by both national and state tax associa- 
tions, commissions and officials. It has been 
recommended by practically every commission 
appointed within the past ten years to make 
recommendations regarding the reform of ex- 
isting state tax systems. The statement of one 
of these commissions may well be quoted at this 
point. The 
recent report declared: “The income tax is the 
most defensible of all forms of taxation because 


Louisiana Tax Commission in a 


it compels no one to pay who has not the means 
It is the least transferable of all tax 
It is not easily shifted, as many other 
Those looking for a definite 


to pay. 
burdens. 
tax devices are.” 
plan of a state system of personal income taxes 
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are recommended to study the plans of Massa 
chusetts, New York, the model plan drawn up 
by the National Tax Association and the plan 
provided in our federal act. 

One of the most interesting developments 
recent years is a tendency of states inaugurating 
new systems of income taxation to model them 
after that provided in the federal income ta 
law; thus the Georgia income tax law of 1929 
requires all persons, firms or corporations resid 
ing or doing business in the state of Georgi 
and who make income tax returns to the United 
States “to make at the same time a like return 
to the state of Georgia and file the same with 
the state tax commissioner for the purpose of a 
state tax on income.” Such a duplicate return 
shall furnish the same information as is con 
tained in the return to the United States, shal! 
be made on a blank form to be furnished by the 
tax commissioner and shall ascertain the taxable 
net income in the same way as in the return to 
the United States. 
that the rates to be levied by the state shall be 


The law further provides 


equal to one third those levied by the federal 
the 
Georgia provides that 50 per cent. of all state 


government. <A general law of state of 
revenues shall be used for the support of com 
the income tax 
may be regarded as a school fund tax. How- 
ever, the legislature has found ways of largely 
nullifying this law. The question, therefore, to 
what extent the schools of Georgia shall be 
aided by the income tax is exceedingly prob- 


mon schools. Consequently, 


lematical. 
FLETCHER HARPER SWIFT 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


THE RELATION OF SPEED OF READ- 
ING TO COMPREHENSION 

THE evidence in regard to the relation that 
exists between speed and comprehension in 
reading is contradictory. In a relatively early 
report Miss Abell’ concludes from her study of 
forty-one Wellesley College students that 
“comprehension may be independent of the 


absolute rate of reading.” King’s? results are 


1 Adelaide M. Abell, ‘‘Rapid Reading: Advan- 
tages and Methods,’’ Educational Review, 8: 283 
86, 1894. 

2Irving King, ‘‘A Comparison of Slow and 
Rapid Reading,’’ Scnoot anv Society, 4: 830 
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-en more favorable to the slow readers, since 
obtained negative correlations between rate 
comprehension in reading. These varied 
tween —.07 and —.47. 
In both these investigations, comprehension 
as measured in terms of the amount which the 
ident retained after he had read the passage. 
Since this is true, the above coefficients are 
ally expressive of the relation that exists 
tween speed of reading and retention. In 
is regard, the present writer has obtained 
alues which are at variance with those just 
cited. These were secured by the use of -tin- 
esota Reading Examination Xi XIII. The 
est consists of a booklet and an objective ex- 
ination over the content of the reading mate- 
The examination is given before reading 
nd again after reading. With one group of 
rty-four college juniors the students were 
riven all the time they needed to read the book- 
lets for each form of the test. As soon as they 
mpleted their reading the reading time was 
recorded and then they were given the objective 
examination. By using this method three 
scores were available for each form: (1) score 
on the objective examination before reading; 
2) time required for reading, and (3) score 
on the objective examination after reading. On 
Form A, the correlation between the rate of 
reading and the score before reading is 
35 = .09. On Form B, this coefficient becomes 
‘9 = .09. The relation between the score on 
the examination after reading and reading time 
is expressed by the coefficients .16 + .10 for 
Form A and .34+.09 for Form B. These 
figures express a somewhat lower positive rela- 
tion between rate of reading and retention than 
between rate of reading and information as 
measured by the test given before reading. 
Aside from the factor of retention, studies 
have been reported by Judd,’ Gray,* Sr. Kath- 


34, 1916; ‘‘A Comparison of the Efficiency of 
Slow and Rapid Readers,’’ ScHooL anpD Society, 
6: 203-4, 1917. 

’ Charles Judd, ‘‘Measuring the Work of the 
Publie Sechools,’’ Survey Committee of the Cleve- 
land Foundation, p. 155, 1916. 

‘William S. Gray, ‘‘Studies of Elementary 
School Reading through Standardized Tests,’’ 
Supplementary Educational Monographs, Vol. I, 
No. 1, department of education, University of 
Chicago, p. 134, 1917. 
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leen® and others in which the relationship be 
tween speed and comprehension is reputed to 
be unquestionably positive. In fact, this seems 
to be the generally accepted point ot view. 
These studies involve solely comprehension or a 
combination of this factor and retention as 
measured by reproduction. In addition to the 
facts cited above, the present study further 
corroborates these reports, as a correlation of 
AT = .06 has been obtained as indicative of the 
relation between Form A of the Minnesota 
Speed of Reading Test and the Minnesota 
Reading Examination for *College Students 
which is a measure of comprehension. For 
Form B of the speed test the correlation was 
4A8 = .06. These coefficients are lower than 
those secured by Sr. Kathleen for the Chapman- 
Cook Speed of Reading Test and the Monroe, 
Test I (comprehension qeare). For fourth 
grade pupils in two sefools her correlations 
were 56.05 And .54+ .08 respectively.® 
For Test II of the Monroe, the coefficients were 
58 + .05 and .67 = .06. Using the same speed 
test as that used by Sr. Kathleen as a measure 
of the rate of reading for college juniors and 
the Minnesota Reading Examination as a mea- 
sure of comprehension, the present writer 
obtained a correlation of .49 = .06 for Form A 
of the Chapman-Cook Test and .31 = .07 for 
Form B. 

In order to supplement these data further, 
the coefficients of correlation were caleuiated 
for additional sets of speed and comprehension 
scores. Certain tests had been given, for the 
purpose of measuring these factors, to a “how 
to study” group and a “self-appraisal” group 
at the University of Minnesota. The scores on 
the tests were obtained through the courtesy of 
Dr. Charles Bird, of the psychology depart- 
ment. Table I presents the intercorrelations 
between these tests as well as those which have 
been reported above. The titles of the compre- 
hension tests are placed along the top row of the 
table, whereas the titles of the speed tests are 

5 Sister M. Kathleen, ‘‘ A Comparative Study of 
Certain Silent Reading Tests,’’ Catholic Educa 
tionai Review, 22: 589-595, 1924; 23: 33-42, 
1925. 

6 These coefficients are reported by T. G. Foran, 
‘‘The Present Status of Silent Reading Tests, 
Part II,’’ Educational Research Bulletin, Vol. II, 


No. 3, p. 38, The Catholic Educational Press, 
Washington, D. C., 1927. 
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Van Wagenen Van Wagenen 


History Eng 


in Wagenen 


neral Science Literature 


Form Form Form 


B d ; A B 


Examinat 
XIII A 
Examination 
XIII B 
score) 
Minn 
Reading Test 
\ 
Minn 
Reading 

B 

Chapman - Cook 
\ 

Chapman - Coo 
B 

Chapman - Coc 
AB, 

Chapman -C 
AB 

Monroe (Speed) 
Form 1 


Monroe | Speed) 


Speed of 


Speed ot 


rest 


Form 2 


listed in the first column. Thus, the correlation 
A of the Chapman-Cook Speed 
Test Form A of the Van 
General Reading Seales is 
Where AB, is placed after Chap- 


indicates that the average seores 


between Form 


of Reading and 
W agenen 


40 = .05. 


Science 


man-Cook, it 
on the two forms of the test were used for the 
first time they were given to the “self-appraisal” 
AB 
two forms for the second testing. 
the the 
that they are all positive but not high. 


group. indicates the average seore on the 
A glance at 
table shows 

The 
highest coefficient is that between the speed and 
the test. 
Sinee these seores are both a function of the 


same test, it is extremely difficult to claim for 


remaining coefficients in 


comprehension scores on Monroe 


them the expression of separate functions in 


reading. The average of all the correlations’ 

7 The writer is aware of the limitations in aver- 
aging coefficients derived from heterogeneous 
groups This average is presented merely as a 


in the table is .31 which is indeed neither hig! 
nor even suggestive of the claim that there is 
close agreement between the rate at which 


dividuals read and their comprehension. 


attempt to predict speed scores from the know 


edge of comprehension scores with coefficients 
of this magnitude one would expect that pr 
diction to be only 5 per cent. better than chance 

To summarize in detail at this point would be 
nothing short of tautology. For that reason, a 
general statement may suffice—that the relation 
between speed and comprehension is dependent 
the 


The average of twenty-six correlations reported 


upon manner in which each is measured 
in this study was .31, which indicates a positive 
but not close relationship between rate of read 
ing and comprehension. 
Atvin C. Evrice 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

very crude measure of the central tendency of the 
coefficients in the table. 








